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REACH THE HOME 


There is the source of 
Advertising Results. 


i Desa 
The circulation of 


Tile 


Philadelphia Record 


is principally a HOME circulation. Five- 
sixths of all its sales are made direct to its 
carriers and agents, who in turn deliver 
the paper to permanent subscribers at 
their HOMES. 





yea 
Average Daily over 185,000. 
Average Sunday over 170,000. 


RATE, 25 CENTS A LINE. 





————— — 





‘** The Record’ was the pioneer penny newspaper in the 
United States and has ever been a monument of journalistic 
enterprise of a legitimate character. To-day it has a circula- 
tion on which the sun never sets. In almost every quarter of 
the habitable globe where the English language is spoken it 
may be found.’’—Editorial in “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 
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GET DOWN to the FACTS 


They tell a Simple 
Story of 


PROCRESS 
and PROFIT 


THE 


PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 


Gets more foreign business than any of 
the other morning papers for the very 
good reason that it brings the best 
returns. Neither idle claims nor childish 
chatter could have made the reputation 
of this hustling paper. It is simply a 
case of business people knowing a good 
thing when they see it—of trying a good 
thing and finding it profitable. 

Those who look over this field care- 
fully come to the Pittsburgh Gazette as 
a duck takes to water. 


: Daily, | more than 
Circulation Guaranteed} ° 50,000 


Sunday, “ “ 60,000 


W. R. ROWE, Business MANAGER. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Publishers’ Direct Representatives. 


407-410 TEMPLE COURT, - 1105-1106 BOYCE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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THE COLGATE VIEWS ON 
PUBLICITY. 


LARGEST CONCERN IN ITS LINE IN 
AMERICA—FIRM FOUNDED IN 1805 
—MR. COLGATE THOROUGHLY OP- 
POSED TO SUNDAY PAPERS. 


Said Mr. Sidney M. Colgate, 
one of the members of the well- 
known firm of Colgate & Co., man- 
ufacturers of soaps and_ toilet 
waters, of 55 John Street, New 
York, to Printers’ INK’s repre- 
sentative : 

“My theories concerning adver- 
tising may in many respects be 
utterly at variance with those of 
others; and in fact they may be 
wrong, but if you will bear in mind 
that they are based on an experi- 
ence of seventeen years, during 
which a great deal of money has 
been expended by us for no other 
purpose than to discover all that 
we could concerning advertising; 
and that we have been very suc- 
cessful, year by year showing an 
increase of business, which must 
be credited as the result of* the 
policy which had been adopted 
through what we had thus learned, 
you must concede that our adver- 
tising opinions are worthy of con- 
sideration. Furthermore I believe 
I am right when I claim that 
Colgate & Co. is the largest house 
in its line to-day, in America.” 

“Over ninety years old, I think?” 

“Yes. Just ninety- -five. My 
grandfather founded this business 
in 1805 upon this very site, and 
we have always occupied it for 
the same purpose. The original 
premises were number 6 Dutch 
Street, now used as our perfumery 
factory, and this office in which 
you sit adjoins that. All around 
here, the entire group of buildings 
merely mark the development of 
the business; but when it had 
grown to unwieldy proportions, 
we removed the soap factory to 
Jersey City, the rest remaining 
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here. Another noteworthy fact is 
that all the partners of Colgate & 
Co., to- day, are grandsons of the 
founder.” 

“Do you know anything con- 
cerning your earlier advertising?” 

“Nothing authentic, except that 
I think we were more progressive 
even in the most conservative of 
days than most were. Thus I 
recently picked up at home a series 
of Harper's Monthlies of the days 
before the Civil War. Through- 
out the series I came across Col- 
gate & Co.’s advertisement of Vio- 
let Toilet Water, one of the brands 
which we still advertise to-day, 
after a lapse of fully fifty years.” 

“How did these ads strike you?” 

“They seemed good and strong, 
though crude from the artistic 
point of view. And they looked 
lonely, for they were not sur- 
rounded by very many pages of 
advertising ” 

“Was that the beginning of your 
modern—so to sneak—advertising 
policy?” 

“T cannot say that the date of 
the adoption of our present policy 
is well-defined. Up till about 
seventeen years ago, our advertis- 
ing was fitful. Since then, practi- 
cally, it has been systematically 
conducted. We took our first ad- 
vertising agent then, for instance.” 

“And what else?” 

“I am afraid I shall have to 
disappoint you if you desire to pin 
me to facts and figures. During 
these years I can claim that we 
have probably tried every method 
of advertising of which I know, 
every kind of publication, the 
newspaper, country and city; 
weeklies, monthlies, humorous, re- 
ligious, trade-journals, sporting 
papers, programmes of every kind, 
displays of all sorts, outdoor and 
indoor novelties of every descrip- 
tion, schemes, demonstration, ad- 
vertisements of inconceivable va- 
riety, posters, supplementary liter- 
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ature, booklets, circulars and let- 
ters.” 

“For your ends which 
served best?” 

“That would be hard to tell, so 
many things have to be consider- 
ed. I’ve learned that no kind is 
useless, but that price is not al- 
ways the prime consideration. As 
far as publications are concerned, 
one of my pet theories is to choose 
the publication, other things equal, 
whose life is longest. That is why 
we use magazines to such extent.” 

“And dailies so little?” 

“Not on that ground alone, al- 
though is is my conclusion that for 
soaps and toilet requisites, they 
are scarcely the medium. Then 
too I care little for reading-no- 
tices, and am opposed to Sunday 
papers.” 

“Regarding reading-notices?” 

“In the best publications you 
cannot get reading-notices, that is, 
given, and paid ones are too dear, 
because the reading-notice is little 
believed in. In my opinion, the 
only ones worth anything, are 
those containing information.” 


class 


“And Sunday papers?” 


“I oppose them on common 
sense as well as moral- grounds. 
I don’t believe in anything which 
creates work on Sundays, holding 
that no man can give the best that 
is in him, who does not get en- 
tirely away from himself, one full 
day in seven. I have never ad- 
vertised in a Sunday paper, on 
both accounts, and never shall. 
One day I was approached by a 
solicitor for one of the so-called 
‘yellow’ Sunday - sheets. He 
wished to have me perfume the 
entire edition, Colgate & Co. to 
receive the credit. I told him that 
we had not enough perfumery in 
all our vats to make the odor of 
their sheet acceptable. He wished 
to demonstrate how few gallons 
would be required for his pur- 
pose. But I finally, to his indig- 
nation, got him to understand my 
view of the matter.” 


J. W. Scuwartz. 
—~+or——_ 

Any one who is in the mail order 
business to build un can use the big- 
est and best papers just as easily as a 
ew poor ones. The only requisite 1s 
money enougn to pay the bills. The 
biggest papers bring the most orders.— 
The Advisor. 


HUMOR IN ADVERTISING. 
_ “Don’t try to be funny in your ads,” 
is a piece of advice that is constantly 
being repeated by those who claim to 
be qualified to teach the theory, art 
and practice of publicity. The advice 
is probably good advice, just as it is al- 
ways wise to admonish a child not to 
play with edge-tools, or to fool with a 
revolver, or to climb trees. But one 
who knows how to handle humor and 
how to handle advertising can do won- 
derful things with the combination, just 
as a wood carver does with edge-tools 
or as “Billy, the Kid” used to do with 
his revolver. And the spectacular gym- 
nast on the trapeze or the flying rings 
was once a boy with a fondness for 
climbing trees, very likely. Probably 
the safe way is to avoid humor in your 
advertising and to wait until you have 
become expert in humor and in adver- 
tising—which is like being advised to 
stay out of the water until you have 
learned to swim. As a matter of fact, 
some of the best advertising of recent 
years has had a touch of humor in it— 
“Spotless Town” and “Wool Soap Ba- 
bies,” for instance. People like a little 
sugar coating of fun on the facts or 
claims they are expected to swallow. So 
you need not discard your humorous 
propensities entirely; rather file them 
away until vou have become expert in 
the use of humor in your ads, and then 
resurrect your witticisms and let them 
loose.—Advertising World. 
++ 

An advertiser’s best friend is good 

judgment.—The Advisor. 


What is wanted of a cocktail} 
fs thay it shall be made of the 
best materials, used in correct 
proportions. Very féw know 
how to make a cocktail, and 
fewer use good goods. 

Only the best gocs into 


Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


and incorrect proportions. 4) 
ways delicious snd the seme 
Seven varieties. 


Tus ad shows the effective use of small 
space, so ably exemplified in the columns of 
the New York Sun. It originally m 
3% inches single column, 
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Your goods 


command attention 
when you advertise 
them in 


The best proof 


is a test. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 


By Joel Benton. 


The effort to employ fresh 
words and phrases and to abandon 
stale and threadbare expressions, 
is a frequently observed modern 
tendency, in more than one field 
of writing. In the advertising do- 
main the reason upon which it 
rests is apparent. For new 
words and a novel way of putting 
things not only arrest attention, 
but, if well devised, they seem-to 
add force to a critic’s argument. 

It is this which gives some lit- 
erary currency to slang, which 
can be made to add strength and 
piquancy often to the very best 
writing. It may be vulgar, un- 
less specially indicated by quota- 
tion marks—but it is powerful 
when rightly employed. 

In tailoring advertisements we 
often see the word “dependable,” 
which is not a proper word, as 
it has an imperfect formation. 
What its inventor wished to con- 


vey by it was that his clothes 
were ‘“depend-upon-able.” In other 
words, you could depend upon 


their merit. If the instance of 
“reliable” is adduced to show that 
a similar word of the same mean- 
ing does exist, it may be asked, 
why not use it, then, and re- 
fuse to add an unadmitted and 
awkward formation? 

But a very recent instance of 
naming an article occurs to me 
now as absolutely worthless and 
offensive. This article, which is 
well advertised, is called an 
“Oyster-ette.” The absurdity of 
it is that an “oysterette” means 
no more nor less than “a small 
oyster,” while the improperly so- 
called article is merely a cracker, 
which you are to eat with oys- 
ters, whether they are small or 
large oysters. I cannot believe 
that the English vocabulary is so 
lean or the power of correct 
word-formation is so weak that 
such a misleading and improper 
word is made necessary. New 
words that are novel and attract- 
ive can still be made; and, if a 
firm which seeks for one can do 
no better than this sample indi- 
cates, why does it not apply to 


some skilled etymologist and phil. 
ologist to produce one? 

Very lately, too, a patent medi- 
cine has been put upon the mar- 
ket under the disagreeable and 
unallowable name of “Ruterba,” 
which sounds a good deal too 
much like “pidgin English.” We 
know, of course, what idea it is 
expected to convey—that the med- 
icine so named is composed 
wholly of roots and herbs; but 
there is any number of ways of 
saying that without employing a 
nondescript title for the remedy 
offered for sale. 

The truth is, names and phrases, 
like flowers and foods, communi- 
cate tastes and odors; and their 
efficiency depends largely upon the 
agreeableness that they possess, 
But such formations as I have 
named are distinctly disagreeable, 
besides being absolutely unneces- 
sary. When it is so easy to be 
felicitous in phrasing and naming, 
why take so much pains not to be? 

The Uneeda firm did very well, 
perhaps, with its pun, simply be- 
cause it was a somewhat amusing 
pun. But their literary manager 
was rather dull or drowsy when 
he invented the bewildering dia- 
gram with the words In-er-Seal 
for a captivatine trade-mark. 

I buy this firm’s goods very of- 
ten, but this device troubles me 
more than Mark Twain was 
troubled by those Fourth avenue 
railway directions to conductors, 
which he wished to consider prose 
and which kept struggling to be 
poetry. When I look at this trade- 
mark I know it is not “inner seal” 
—a seal within the package; and 
I don’t like to think it is some 
drunken man’s effort to say “in 
the seal.” Either way, therefore, 
that you translate it, it leaves an 
unsatisfactory impression. 

—_+o-——_—— 
IMPROVED POSTALS. 


Firms having many small notes and 
messages to write sometimes resort to 
postal cards. The use of a plain postal 
card is not commercial; with your note 
head printed on the message side you 
dignify the postal card into a business 
letter.—Payne’s Promoter. 

ee 


ADVERTISING is like fishing—some 
fisherman catch suckers while others 
catch trout and bass. Which are you 
fishing for? The bait must be different, 
you know.—The Advisor. 
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Tit F vening Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 








A man 1s best known by his neighbors. 


A newspaper is best known by the people 
of the city in which it is published. 


This is also true of 


THE F vening Wisconsin 


It is used by all advertisers in the city of 
Milwaukee who do any general adver- 
tising at all. This is the estimate of the 
newspaper by the business community of 
the city. 


This can be said of very few newspapers 
in any City.. 
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SOME FIGURES FROM 
GEORGIA. 


Printers’ INK for October 30 
contained the following item: 

The Atlanta Constitution gets up a 
letter in fac-simile handwriting that 
Says: 

* * * Please put the Constitution and 
Sunny South on your next list. They 
are getting out five editions of the week- 
ly Constitution of 200,000 each, and 
three editions of the Sunny South of 
100,000 each. 

In the light of the ratings ac- 
corded the Sunny South and the 
weekly edition of the Constitution 
in the last issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory, these five 
special editions of each publica- 
tion presented an interesting prob- 
lem. How are they to be mailed? 

The September Directory yields 
the following information: 

Constitution, weekly: In 1895, B; in 
1896, B; actual average for a year end- 
ing with September, 1897, 109,157; for 
a year ending with October 17, 1898, 
109,548; for a year ending with Octo- 
ber, 1899, 89,798. In 1900, A. 

unny South, weekly: Circulation 
rating varied from B in 1892 to C in 
1895. In 1896, C; in 1897, Y; in 1898, 
yD; in 1899, E; in 1900, yE. 


The letter circulation 


! ratings 
are only given when actual figures 


are withheld. The meaning of 
them is stated to be as follows: 
A, exceeding 75,000; B, exceeding 
40,000; C, exceeding 20,000; D, 
exceeding 17,500; E, exceeding 
12,500; Y, no report from the pub- 
lisher. 

A Printers’ INK reporter was 
sent to ask the New York post- 
office how 100,000 copies of the 
Sunny South could be mailed 
upon a regular circulation of 12,- 
500, and 200,000 copies of the 
weekly Constitution upon an 
avowed circulation of 89,708. 
From one of Postmaster Van 
Cott’s assistants, who supervises 
the mailing of second-class mat- 
ter, it was learned that it is not 
only unlawful for a publisher to 
mail more than 50 per cent of his 
issue as sample copies, but that it 
is unlawful for him to distribute 
an excess in any other manner. If 
a publication has 500 bona fide 
subscribers it is entitled to circu- 
late 500 sample copies and no 
more. If 1,100 are printed the 
publisher is not only prohibited 
from mailing the extra 100 as sec- 


ond-class matter, but from send. 
ing them at regular rates, or even 
giving them away. This ruling is 
based upon Section 281 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 
1893: 

“ ... Under th isi 
Act of Po s0yp, the eeceuall 
must require satisfactory evidence that 
the publication offered for mailing at 
the pound rate has a legitimate list of 
subscribers approximating 50 per cent 
of the number of copies regularly issued 
and circulated by mail or otherwise, , .” 

In a recent order issued from 
Washington postmasters are re- 
minded that “the pound rate of 
postage is a special privilege at 
the public expense,” and that “the 
Department will restrict the privi- 
lege to those publications which 
are fairly within the contempla- 
tion of law and properly meet its 
requirements.” 

Postmasters may be held upon 
their official bond for loss to the 
Postal Department through im- 
proper application or maladminis- 
tration of the laws regulating the 
pound rate privilege, and it was 
the opinion of Mr. Van Cott’s as- 
sistant that if the above-quoted 
circular came under the eye of the 
Washington postoffice authorities 
it would set them upon an official 
investigation of the problem. How 
the Constitution and the Sunny 
South are to mail these special 
editions upon their accredited 
legitimate circulations is a ques- 
tion of interest to other newspa- 
per men who have more or less 
trouble with the postoffice about 
their mailing privileges. It galls 
one newspaper man to be forbid- 
den to do what another newspaper 
man is doing all the time. The 
case is about this wav. If the 
Constitution and Sunny South are 
actually issuing the great editions 
promised then they are forfeiting 
their rights to be carried in the 
mails as second-class matter; if, 
however, they are simply brag- 
ging, without any intention of do- 
ing as they agree, or if they do 
intend to do as they agree but do 
not in fact do it then no harm 1s 
done and no risk is incurred. 

_— or 

Do not expect to rean a harvest from 
an exhibition of art in your advertisini 
—it’s a case of art for art’s sake am 


common sense for your business’ sake, 
—The Advisor. 
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7) LARGEST CIRCULATION 
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Newark Evening News. 
sf 2 CENTS 


News. 


}(WHOLESOME, CLEAN, 
Ag\» ~~ COMPLETE. * 


| Offering to the Ad- 
vertiser a seven 
| day ‘paper that 
covers Newark and 
| the nearby towns 
| and. cities as m0. 
other medium cant, 
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| 6255-217 Market Street, Newark, N, F. 
1 § F.R.HUNTSMAN, N.Y. Representative, St. Paul Bidg-, 220 Broadway 
CHAS. J. BILLSON, Special Adv. Agent, Stock Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Iie 
W. H. DAGGETT, 227 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
<j) @@\ LOUSM, PORTER Spec. Adv, v.Agt., 222 Strand, Outer Temple, W.C,Leadeo 
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POST, RODGERS AND PRES- 
BREY 


“APPERTAININ’ TO AND TOUCHIN’ 
ON” THE ACTUAL MONTHLY IS- 
SUES OF “HARPER’S MAGAZINE.” 


Mr. C. W. Post, President of 
the Postum Cereal Company, 
Limited, and also President of the 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers, offered, in Printers’ INK 
issue of November 6th, to pay a 
thousand dollars to Harper & 
Brothers for satisfactory evidence 
that Harper's Magazine has a 
bona fide paid circulation of over 
60,000 copies. Mr. Frank Pres- 
brey, a general advertising agent, 
doing business in New York City, 
says that this publication caused 
one of his customers to discon- 
tinue his advertisement in Har- 
per’s Magazine, and as the order 
was for eight pages he (Presbrey) 
took the matter up with Harper & 
Brothers, asking if they could give 
him, as an advertising agent, a 
satisfactory reply which he could 
refer to his customer. The reply 
he received came from Mr. James 
Rodgers, advertising manager for 
the Harpers, and was to the effect 
that Post knew the Harpers would 
not tell their circulation even if a 
hundred thousand dollars was of- 
fered; but Mr. Rodgers would bet 
$50,000 that the circulation of 
Harper’s Magazine is larger than 
that of any other magazine selling 
at the same price. This would 
seem to indicate a doubt in the 
mind of Rodgers whether any 35- 
cent magazine at present has so 
many as 60,000 buyers. He does 
not appear to claim that Harper's 
Monthly enjoys so large a sale, 
but does claim that it has a “cir- 
culation” vastly greater. Some- 
times a single copy of a magazine 
is taken by a reading ‘circle and 
has a very large circulation. 

New York, Nov. 13, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read, as many other advertisers 
have, the article in Printers’ INK_un- 
der date of November 6, headed ‘Post 
vs. Rodgers,” in which Mr. C. W. Post 
President of the Postum Cereal Com- 

any, Limited, offers to pay $1,000 to 

arper & Brothers if they will furnish 
proofs of a bona fide circulation of over 
60,000 for their monthly magazine. 

This article in your publication and 
the subsequert distribution of the same 
in pamphlet form by Mr. Post, who it 
appears has a personal grievance against 


Harper & Brothers, has caused one of 
my customers to discontinue his adver. 
tisement in Harper’s Magazine. As the 
order was one for eight pages, to be 
used during the year, I naturally took 
the reason for the discontinuation up 
with Harper & Brothers, and wrote 
them a letter asking if they could give 
me, as an advertising agent, a satisfac. 
tory reply which I could refer to my 
ag ye \ 

n answer to my letter I have the ip. 
closed from Mr. p Pree Rodgers, pe Be: 
tising manager of Harper & Brothers, 
and, in view of the fact that you have 
previously published one side of _ this 
controversy, I have no doubt that you 
will, in all fairness, be glad to publish 
the other side. _I, therefore, give you 
permission to print Mr. Rodgers’ letter 
although it is a personal one addressed 
to me. Yours very truly, 

"RANK PREsBREY. 


Harper & Brotuers, Publishers, 
New York, Nov. 12, 1901. 
Mr. Frank Presbrey, 12 John street 

New York City: ‘ 

My Dear Mr. Pressrey—I regret 
that one of your clients has taken seri- 
ously the absurd pamphlet issued by 
Mr. Post, who knew that he would be 
safe in offering to wager $100,000 that 
Harper’s Magazine had not a circulation 
of a hundred copies a year, in view of 
the well-known policy of Harper & 
Brothers on the circulation question. 

Mr. Post is not a patron of the ad- 
vertising pages of Harper's Magazine, 
and I fail, therefore, to see why f 
should even answer his funny letter; 
but now that there seems to be an im- 
pression that I was afraid to accept his 
offer ‘of $1co if I could satisfy him 
that Harper’s Magazine has a circula- 
tion of more than 60,000 copies per 
month, I will wager with Mr. Post per- 
somally, and not as an officer of the As- 
sociation of American Advertisers, the 
sum of $50,000, as follows: $25,000 that 
Harper’s Magazine has vastly more 
than the circulation named by Mr. Post, 
and $25,000 that during the past year 
and now the average net paid circula- 
tion of Harper’s Magazine is, and has 
been, larger than that of any other mag- 
azine selling at the same price. 

I will make this wager with anybody 
on earth. A certified check for $50,000 
awaits your call. 

This propane is entirely personal. 

ours very truly, 
(Signed.) James Ropcers. 


The Little Schoolmaster takes 
this occasion to express his ad- 
miration for the childlike trustful- 
ness of Mr. Presbrey. The satis- 
faction he obtained from reading 
the Rodgers letter must have 
beamed from his countenance for 
hours. If anything could add to 
the felicity of Presbrey PRinTERS’ 
INK thinks it would be a photo- 
graph of that $50,000 certified 
check of Rodgers’. Probably if 
it were not for the formality of 
the certification the check itself 
would do as well. 
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The American Newspaper Directory stands, 
as it has always stood, the first and best of 
newspaper directori:s—the only one which 
cannot S ignored, the only one which every 
advertiser must have. No other can take its 
place ; no other is needed.—JoserH AULD, in 
the Burlington (Vt.) News of July 3, 1890. 





A newly revised edition of the 
AMERICAN NEwsPAPER DIRECTORY 
for 1901 will be ready for sub- 
scribers Monday, December 2d, 
with circulation ratings of news- 
papers brought up to date. An 
indispensable guide for advertis- 
ers. Over 1,600 pages. 


Price $5—sent carriage paid on receipt of price. 





ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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“T. B. BROWNE, LIMITED.” 


THE GREATEST AND OLDEST OF BRIT- 
ISH ADVERTISING AGENCIES—AN 
INTERVIEW WITH ITS HEAD, MR. 
JAMES WANN. 


Hearing that Mr. James Wann, 
present head of the great English 
advertising agency of T. B. 
Browne, Limited (whose London 
headquarters at 163 Queen Victo- 
ria street are familiar to all Am- 
erican advertisers who have had 
occasion to visit the British me- 
tropolis), was visiting this coun- 
try and temporarily sojourning at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative called at the 
famous hostelry during the early 
days of October and sent up his 
card. 

He was cordially received by 
Mr. Wann, who readily consented 
to talk with the reporter about 
publicity on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Wann is a gentleman of 
keen observation, and, like other 
distinguished Englishmen whom 
the present writer has had the 
honor of interviewing for Print- 
ERS’ INK, he frankly admits that 
his visit to this country has given 
him an added experience of great 
value. In reply to the leading 
question he said: 

“This history of T. B. Browne, 
Limited, might be called the his- 
tory of advertising in England— 
as we understand publicity nowa- 
days. The agency started from 
zero, and the date of its establish- 
ment is not exactly known. But 
it was more than thirty years ago, 
at a time when advertising, as we 
regard it now, was_ practically 
non-existent, and when any self- 
sought publicity was viewed with 
prejudice and distrust—even to 
the extent of being considered 
infra dig, by the commercial 
world generally. The distinctive 
methods employed by the founder 
of my firm, however, together 
with the calling in of the artist 
and the literary aid, and the in- 
troduction of a vigorous person- 
ality into advertising, quickly lift- 
ed its tone, influenced its style, 
and commenced ta make it what 
it is to-day, The remarkable bus- 
iness successes following on the 


, 


first advertising campaigns carried 
out, soon began to dispel the time- 
honored conservatism of the Brit- 
ish merchant, and, in doing 50 
initiated the great business of ad. 
vertising generally. 

“We have been established jn 
our present building from 188% 
since when our greatest develop- 
ments have taken place. The dis- 
tinctive policy of the firm—to 
serve its clients in every particular 
connected with their advertising— 
has all along been so closely ad- 
hered to that in the course of time 
our agency became, and is now, in 
every sense, the complete adver- 
tising department of its most im- 
portant clients.” 

“Among British advertisers, 
who, in your opinion, Mr. Wann, 
spends the most money on pub- 
licity ?” 

“I cannot say who spends the 
most, but there are many who 
spend a lot. For instance, accounts 
running up to $125,000 per an- 
num are not uncommon with us. 
They represent the leading firms 
in the country. Bv looking 
through the latest edition of our 
‘Advertisers A. C. you will 
get’a fairly accurate idea of the 
class of business we handle and 
also the names of the advertisers.” 

“Ts it not the rule with English 
advertising agencies to buy up the 
advertising space of some me- 
diums and then sell the space to 
their clients?” 

“No, that is an exaggerated 
way in which to express it. We, 
for instance, only act as agents or 
contractors—whichever name you 
like—for Answers, circulation 
over 1,000,000; People’s Friend, 
circulation over 240,000; Pearson’s 
Magazine, circulation over 220,- 
000, and Royal Magazine, circula- 
tion over 250,000. The proprietors 
of these publications naturally re- 
tain the right to supervise the ex- 
tent and character of the adver- 
tisements that appear in their re- 
spective papers. We, of course, 
make contracts for advertising 
space well in advance of our pres- 
ent day requirements. It is only 
by so doing that we are able, on 
the one hand, to give our exclu- 
sive clients the benefit of prices 
based upon a large amount of 
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pusiness—and of special position 
spaces included in such contracts 
—and, on the other hand, to give 
to a new advertiser, to a great ex- 
tent, the benefit of contracts that 
have been made mainly on behalf 
of our old established clients. As 
our business is confined almost 
entirely to the advertising of arti- 
cles of domestic consumption, ex- 
cluding patent medicines and all 
advertisements of a doubtful char- 
acter, the contracts we make, with 
few exceptions, suit all our adver- 
tisers. 

“I am not aware that it is a 
common practice in England to 
buy space, as you suggest, al- 
though it very frequently happens 
that an agent, who has a fair line 
of advertising to give out, endeav- 
ors, and sometimes succeeds (by 
putting two or three advertise- 
ments together) in getting a 
cheaper rate for the lot. In our 
own business we could not do our 
duty to our clients unless we 
looked ahead, and, with out cli- 
ents’ approval, made contracts in 
advance of our immediate require- 
ments.” 

“What papers are the best and 
have the largest circulation over 
there, Mr. Wann, say a represen- 
tative daily, weekly and monthly 
publication ?” 

“Well, that is rather a sweeping 
question, but since you put it in 
point of circulation I should an- 
swer the daily Mail, Lloyd’s 
weekly News and Harmsworth 
Magazine; but because they have 
the largest circulations I would 
not say that they are the best me- 
diums for all classes of advertis- 
ing.” 

“How do you think our adver- 
tising rates compare, generally, 
with those charged in Great Brit- 
ain? 

“I have no information at hand 
to give you and on exact particu- 
lars as to American rates, but I 
have had the curiosity to put 
down, side by side, the prices of 
our leading magazines and those 
of America, and I find that circu- 
lation for circulation, the cost of 
advertising in monthlies in the 
United States is never less than 
25 per cent in excess of the cost 
at home, and rises, in many cases, 
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to a 50 per cent excess. For ex- 
ample, take the Strand Magazine 
with a circulation of over 300,000. 
The cost is £50 or $250 per page; 
contrast this with your Cosmopol- 
itan with, say, a circulation of 
330,000 per issue, the cost of which 
is $448 per page. There is a heav- 
ier seria] discount on the Cosmo- 
politan, which has the effect of re- 
ducing the price, so that it is, as 
nearly as possible, 50 per cent 
higher than the Strand Maszagine. 
The same remarks apply in the 
fashion monthlies, when, say, the 
English Weldon’s Journals are 
compared with your Delineator, 
as well as in the case of our illus- 
trated weeklies, such as the JIlus- 
trated London News, Graphic and 
similar publications contrasted 
with your Harper’s Weekly.” 

“Do not the British papers re- 
strict you, as well as the advertis- 
er making his contracts direct, in 
the matter of display—especially 
in type?” 

“That question is founded upon 
a misconception that seems to ex- 
ist here in America. It is not the 
first time it has been put to me. 
You are referring now to daily pa- 
pers, which form an integral part 
of all American advertising—im- 
possible to do without, hence the 
importance of display in them. In 
Great Britain, however, until re- 
cent years, the daily papers were 
not by any means an absolute nec- 
essity for any successful scheme 
of advertising, as we had the vast 
periodical press—which had never 
restricted display—through which 
to operate. In recent years, how- 
ever, the great London and pro- 
vincial dailies have considerably 
relaxed their rules in the matter 
of display, and, as a result, they 
are getting a good share of the ad- 
vertising that at one time was is- 
sued only to the periodical press. 
There is now hardly any limit to 
the display that the dailies will al- 
low—it seems to be entirely a 
question of what is to be paid for 
it.’ 
think that American 
are suitable for 
Wann, and vice 


“Do you 
advertisements 
England, Mr. 
versa?” 

“Naturally American advertise- 
ments have to be toned down 
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somewhat to suit the English mar- 
ket, in the same way that English 
advertisements have to be consid- 
erably smartened up to suit Amer- 
ica. 

“As an experienced man, Mr. 
Wann, what would be your advice 
to an American manufacturer or 
merchant seeking the British mar- 
ket for his goods by means of pub- 
licity over there?” 

“I think he had better make 
himself acquainted, first of all, 
with the conditions of the English 
trade. He ought to send over one 
of his reliable young men to study 
the market—without thinking of 
advertising meantime, and there- 
after, when it is determined to go 
ahead, let that same young man 
settle down and make a permanent 
home in England to attend to the 
selling of the goods. A good many 
failures have occurred in the past 
in consequence of these prelimi- 
nary precautions being neglected, 
and reliance, instead, placed on in- 
formation obtained from interest- 
ed sources or through hurried and 
hysterical visits to England. Not 


until these preliminaries are gone 


through should advertising be 
started, and the only additional 
advice that I could give would be 
to consult us or some other first- 
class agency.” 

Asked who he thought was the 
best and most successful advertis- 
er in Great Britain, Mr. Wann 
said that he hardly knew, but 
thought Ogden’s Guinea-Gold Cig- 
arettes stood at the head. 

“Have you any professional ad- 
vertisement writers over there?” 
I asked Mr. Wann. His reply led 
to an interesting statement. 

“Advertisement writing in Eng- 
land is not a business or profes- 
sion. There are one or two, I be- 
lieve, but none have been a pro- 
nounced success. The best and 
most successful advertisements are 
issued by the agencies.” 

“What influence has the South 
African war had upon British ad- 
vertising, Mr. Wann?” 

“None whatever! On the con- 
trary, while the advertising of new 
financial schemes has diminished 
somewhat, the volume of trade ad- 
vertising is greater than ever. It 
is one of the agreeable surprises 
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in connection with the miserable 
war that trade advertising has 
actually gone ahead. At the pres- 
ent time our agency—and prob- 
ably others—are handling consid- 
erably more business than at any 
other previous time. The circy- 
lations of the dailies increased 
enormously during the first six or 
eight weeks of the war, but they 
are probably now all back to the 
normal.” 

“I understand that your agency 
places business in foreign and 
colonial publications as well as in 
those published in the British 
Isles?” 

“Oh, yes. The whole of our 
enormous turnover with papers 
published in the British colonies 
is managed direct from headquar- 
ters, thus saving the expense of 
intermediate handling. We have 
relations of long standing with 
every first grade paper in Aus- 
tralasia, New Zealand, South Af- 
rica, Canada, the West Indies, 
etc. With the most influential of 
these publications we have §ar- 
ranged special contracts for space, 
although, of course, no one pub- 
lication is ‘farmed’ or controlled 
by us, as this is practically impos- 
sible when dealing with papers at 
a long distance. The flow of ad- 
vertising from Great Britain and 
the United States is ever on the 
increase, and even the war in 
South Africa has not reflected in 
any material way on the advertis- 
ing for papers in that country. 

“To obtain the most effective 
advertising we make it a rule to 
supply ‘cuts’ to all colonial papers 
taking blocks, especially where we 
have the least doubt as to their 
ability to set up advertisements 
attractively. Advertising in the 
British colonies may be said to be 
positively cheap. Perhaps Canada 
and Australasia, owing to the dis- 
tribution of their population over 
large territories, are the most cost- 
ly to work. But $5,000 a year in 
Australia will go a long way. 
Rates for the best papers in South 
Africa and India are extremely 
moderate, and $2,500 a year in 
either of these fertile fields will 
insure strong publicity. 

“We can render the best ser- 
vice to advertisers wishing to 


- 
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push trade in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land or Scandinavia. Some of 
these countries are practically 
virgin fields, especially for patent 
medicines and proprietary articles. 
Quite recently a client gave us an 
appropriation of $5,000 to spend 
in the Scandinavian press, and the 
result was positively electrical. 
Good display advertising is quite 
a revelation to some of these Con- 
tinental papers, and we follow the 
same system with regard to the 
supply of ‘blocks’ to them as we 
do with the colonial press, the 
greatest care being taken to have 
translations correctly made in the 
various languages. Although it 


may seem a roundabout way for 
American advertising intended for 
British colonial and foreign papers 
to be passed through London, yet 
our American friends have found 
it to their advantage to pass this 
class of business through us.” 


—_+o—_____. 
THE WORLD’S FIGHT. 

The Advisor says it has received 
many communications of late from 
readers who say that the New York 
World, since the dry goods announce- 
ments have failed to appear in its col- 
umns, does not bring proper results to 
advertisers. 

There is no question that the adver- 
tisements of the dry goods stores not 
only materially help, aid and assist the 
circulations of the various publications 
in which they appear. 

The women are great bargain hunt- 
ers and the only use the average woman 
has for a newspaper is to find out 
whether or not she can buy something 
at a reduced price at some reputable 
store. If the bargain announcements 
do not appear in the paper which the 
women have been buying they will pur- 
chase the papers in which they do ap- 
pear. Where the dry goods announce- 
ments are found one will generally find 
the leading general advertisements of 
various kinds. General advertisers find 
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that the mediums which pay them best 
are those which the local advertisers 
patronize most liberally. 

The members of the so-called “hog 
combine” of New York City have re- 
mained out of the New York World a 
sufficient length of time to demonstrate 
satisfactorily to themselves that 
can get along without it. The New 
York World has found out that the 
Journal is reatly to grab at any busi- 
ness which the World allows to get 
away. The result is that advertisers 
are independent in this fight. Whether 
or not the advertisers who are now out 
of the World ever go into its columns 
@gain, it nevertheless remains a_ fact 
that the World is a heavy loser finan- 
cially on account of its fight with the 
merchants who belong to the Dry Goods 
Association. 

The deduction to be drawn from this 
fight, which is only the beginning of 
harder, longer and stronger ones, is 
this: 

It is the consensus of opinion among 
the best posted newspaper and adver- 
tising men of New York City that the 
field is not large enough to support two 
strenuous daily publications of the size 
and character of the Journal and the 
World. One or the other will have to 
give up the ghost and it certainly will 
not be the Journal. ‘ 

In the opinion of the Advisor it is 
absolutely ridiculous to expect two large 
publications like the World and Journal 
to prosper in a field that is not too com- 
fortable for one publication of that 
class. Leading advertisers and news- 
gener men are of the opinion that Mr. 
Tearst will before many years be in 
absolute control of the popular field of 
journalism in New York City. 

———__ +o ——— 
WHY NOT A CHRISTMAS BAS- 
KET? 


A wise idea for a grocer is to make 
up Thanksgiving baskets and sell for 
$1 each. Place in each basket enough 
raw food for a dinner for four people, 
including a small turkey or a large tur- 
key, cranberries, celety and_ other 
things. Don’t worry if you don’t make 
any money on the proposition. It will 
pave the way to business for a whole 
year.—American Advertiser. 

a SS 

NeEvER mind the perspiration—carry a 
Turkish towel and keep on hustling— 
The Advisor. 








Substantially ““The Whole Thing.” 





CAREFULLY conducted house-to-house canvass, recently 
made, shows that the WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
goes into fifteen thousand homes in that city where no 

other Washington daily paper is read; and is taken by more 
than 15,000 other persons in the city, besides. This is double 
the circulation of any other paper within the city. 
the columns of THE STAR alone practically all the people in 
Washington can be reached by a simple advertising outlay. 


Through 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative, { Rey Yorks Tribune Bide 
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THE “POST’S” CENTENARY. 


The New York Post’s anniver- 
sary number, which appeared No- 
vember 16, was, by many counts, 
the best of the recent output of 
such souvenirs. Its matter was 
written as though the shade of 
William Cullen Bryant himself 
had read “copy” for it, while the 
actual souvenir, a 40-page maga- 
zine supplement, was of high ar- 
tistic and mechanical excellence. 

But the Post has a rich history 
to draw upon.- A hundred years 
in New York (and especially such 
a hundred as those of the past 
century) ought to yield matter for 
volumes rather than souvenir sup- 
plements. He would be a sorry 
writer who could not do some- 
what with the files of the Post. 

The paper was founded in 1801, 
by William Coleman. Alexander 
Hamilton was one of its financial 
backers. Coleman’s editorial con- 
nection ceased in 1829, since when 
the following editors have guided 
it: William Cullen Bryant, 1829- 
1878; Parke Godwin, 1878-1881; 
Carl Schurz, 1881-1883 Edwin L. 
Godkin, 1883-1889. Mr. Horace 
White is the present editor-in- 
chief. 

The Post has always been a lit- 
erary newspaper, and its files show 
many illustrious contributors and 
sub-editors. The story of the 
first half century of its history is 
reprinted from the issue of Nov. 
15, 1851, and is from the pen of 
Bryant. Besides the author of 
“Thanatopsis,” who was its lion, 
the Post has been identified with 
many famous names and periods 
in American literature. It was in 
the Post that Washington Irving 
advertised his “Knickerbocker 
History of New York,” by meth- 
ods as advanced as those of any 
present day publisher. Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, Joseph Rodman Drake, 
Walt Whitman, Thomas Moore, 
Samuel Rogers, Charles B. Brown, 
first American novelist, Seba 
Smith, father of American humor, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Bayard Taylor, 
“Artemus Ward,”  Fitz-James 
O’Brien, Dion Boucicault, J. G. 
Saxe and Bret Harte are among 
the foremost of a long list of past 
contributors. 

The souvenir, which has a nota- 
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bly good cover, contains much lo- 
cal and journalistic history, remi- 
niscences by veteran editors and 
employees, and some rare engray- 
ings of early New York. There is 
= a fac-simile of the first num- 
er. 

A feature of the anniversary was 
a luncheon given to the present 
management of the paper by the 
presidents of banks, insurance 
corporations and other corpora- 
tions of the city. The Post Com- 
pany also gave a dinner to its two 
hundred employees at the Hard- 
ware Club. 

The following, taken from the 
New York Sun of November 16, 
is also of interest: 


Thirty-two years before Benjamin H. 
Day started the Sun in William street, 
with a ramshackle hand press to pull 
on, and Barney Flaherty, afterward 
known as Barney Williams the come- 
dian, as his lone newsboy, the New 
York evening Post was established in 
Pine street, William Coleman being the 
editor. Mr. Coleman produced the first 
number of his newspaper on the after- 
noon of Nov. 16, 1801. 

With a single exception the evening 
Post is the oldest New York daily, and 
it is one of the oldest in the United 
States printed uninterruptedly under 
the same name. It has witnessed the 
birth of all but one of the daily news- 
papers now doing business in this me- 
tropolis. It has seen hundreds of oth- 
er daily newspapers born and buried 
here, their names writ in water. Of its 
more conspicuous and reputable con- 
temporaries in 1901, the initial dates 
and present attainments in the way of 
age are as follows, the date in several 
cases being that of the establishment of 
a weekly edition long preceding daily 
issue: 

Year. Age. 
1797 
1827 
1828 


Commercial Advertiser...... 
Journal of 


Courrier des Etats-Unis.... 


Sun 

Staats-Zeitung 

Herald 35 
Mail and Express (Express) 1836 
Tribune 8 


The statistics of newspaper duration 
may be of some sentimental interest, 
but they are of little real importance. 
The evening Post’s hundred years 
would count just the same as a chrono- 
logical achievement if they registered 
a century of stupidity, folly or male- 
volent and pernicious influence upon 
public opinion. The significance of the 
anniversary which it celebrates—in the 
celebration of which we are glad to join 
—is due chiefly to the circumstance 
that it has lived a life highly creditable 
to its successive generations of makers, 
and distinctly valuable to the city and 
the country in which it is published. 
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mpecia Issue of 
Printers’ Ink 
to Distillers #:* 


PRESS-DAY, DECEMBER 31 





UBLISHERS oof first-class trade and 
P class papers—leading dailies and week- 
lies, will easily recognize the distinct advan- 
tage which this special issue offers. 

It is mailed to every WDz¢stiller in the 
country for the primary purpose to induce 
these people to become subscribers to PRINT- 
ERS INK. Wines, liquors and other bever- 
ages are advertised on a larger scale than 
ever before, and, if you have a proposition 
which will interest these people, you can 
bring it to their attention in PRINTERS’ INK 
more forcibly and cheaper than through any 
other channel. 

Advertising rates, $100 per page. Smaller 
Mu «Space pro rata. Address 
Press-Day of ders to 
Special Issue 


to Seed and PRINTERS’ INK, 


Nurserymen ; 
is To-Day a !° SPRUCE STREET, 
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REMARKS ON RATE CARDS. 


Akron, Onto, Nov. 11, 1901. 
Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Company, 

New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—The bane of every 
newspaper manager’s life is the con- 
stant and never-ending bickering that is 
going on with reference to the rates 
that shall be paid for what is known 
as “general’’ advertising. Where one 
negotiation for such business is deter- 
mined in a manner that is mutually sat- 
isfactory, a dozen generally remain in 
the stages of a long-drawn-out and 
sometimes unamiable discussion. 

In order to place itself, if possible, in 
a position where all this trouble can be 
avoided, the Beacon Journal has deter- 
mined to ask a courtesy of its advertis- 
ing agency friends. | a all have a 
thoroughly well-conceived notion of the 
value of advertising space from your 
standpoint, and we want your assistance 
in rearranging our rate—that is, in 
other words, we want you to tell us 
what you consider is the value of ad- 
vertising space, under certain and 
named conditions. With this informa- 
tion before us, from a _ variety of 
sources, we hope to be able to make a 
rate sheet that will enable us to handle 
our “general” advertising without an 
exchange of letters, the postage on 
which often exceeds the profit in the 
proposition, to say nothing of the wear 
and tear on “gray” matter. 

We submit on a blank herewith the 
questions we would like to have an- 
swered, with plenty of room for “re- 
marks.” 

On the basis that the Beacon Jour- 
nal’s absolutely guaranteed circulation 
was 7,503 daily average, for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1901, what, in your es- 
timation, should be the price of— 

One (1) inch or more, run of paper, 
one year? . 

One (1) inch or more, next reading, 
one year? 

One (1) inch or more, top or first 
fol. and next, one year? 

Waat proportion for E. O. D. inser- 
tions? 

1,000 or more in. to be used in one 
year? 

750 to 
year? 

500 to 750 in. to be used in one year? 

250 to 500 in. to be used in one year? 

Less than 250 in. to be used in one 
year? 

Single insertion orders, per inch? 

What extra charge for next to read- 


1,000 in. to be used in one 


ing? 

What for top and next or first fol- 
lowing and next? 

What for still more preferred posi- 
tion? 

Business readers, per line? 

Remarks. 

Trusting you will grant us this little 
courtesy, which we assure you we shall 
esteem very highly, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue Beacon Journat Co., 
By R. T. Dobson, Mgr. 

The absolutely guaranteed circulation 
of the Beacon Journal for the issue next 
previous to the day on which this letter 
is written, was 7,650. 
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deal with the above, will confine 
itself to the last clause on the list 
of queries, the one expressed in 
the word REMarkKs, and will pro. 
ceed as follows: 

No rate card was ever satisfac. 
tory to any very large number of 
people. You cannot suit your cus. 
tomers by consulting them, Mr. 
Beacon Journal. If you can suit 
YOURSELF with a rate card you will 
do all you can ever hope to. 

Make the price what you think 
it ought to be. If in doubt about 
which of two figures to adopt, 
take the lowest one. Don’t try to 
defend your rates, but just stick to 
them. Take - notice of all criti- 
cisms, but don’t let it be known 
that you are doing it. If you 
think after a while that some part 
of your rate is wrong, change it, 
but don’t call attention to the 
change, just change it. 

Don’t tell people that you never 
cut your rates, but simply don’t 
cut them. When you come to be- 
lieve that your rates are right, 
other people will think so, too. If 
you always act as though you 
would like to accept an advertise- 
ment at any price offered, but 
simply cannot do it, because you 
are a slave to your rate card, the 
advertiser will come in time to be- 
lieve you and think your paper ts 
worth more than you ask for it. 


>> 
ILLUSTRATED TESTINONIAL. 





WAS GOING DOWN RAPIDLY AND DID 


” 


NOT EXPECT TO LIVE, 
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OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


The oft seen line in ads which 
reads, “Orders solicited by mail 
or wire,” can have a modification 
in Boston, as a big brewery at the 
Hub gets ‘orders on the wing, hav- 
ing arranged a carrier pigeon ser- 
yice. Owning a loft ‘of “homers,” 
they furnish a number to a cus- 
tomer on an island in the harbor, 
who liberates a bird every morn- 
ing with a message stating how 
many cases of export to ship by 


boat. 
* * * 


Since the halftone process of 
engraving has been used by adver- 
tisers, as it truthfully portrays, 
many futile attempts have been 
made to “take” a bird’s-eye view 
of large sites. and lately Mr. Geo. 
A. Lawrence has succeeded in 
photographing the large Armour 
abattoirs at Chicago. The negative 
was taken from a balloon at a 
height of 500 feet. The picture is 
of unusual size, and shows every 
detail of the immense packing 
plant, it being almost a city in it- 
self with its numerous buildings 
and extensive stock yards. The 
negative will now be reproduced 
in several sizes of halftone plates 
for advertising purposes. 

* + * 

What is claimed to be one of 
the largest orders ever given for 
a single proprietary remedy is a 
$16,000 order for Danderine, giv- 
en by the Ralph P. Hoagland 
Drug Company, of Boston. The 
shipment from Chicago will re- 
quire almost an entire train to 
transport it. The manufacturers 
of the hair tonic agree to adver- 
tise it throughout New England 
on a large scale, using the news- 
papers almost exclusively. 

* 4 * 

There are not many advertisers 
who would willingly pay for large 
space in high price dailies with 
their name omitted from the ad. 
But Houghton & Dutton, of Bos- 
ton, have made such a feature of 
“Flower day” that in sending the 
announcement of another one of 
their bargain day festivals to the 
papers they purposely run the ad 
without mentioning their name or 
location. The omission caused 
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much talk over the city, but as 
the firm anticipated, the public 
found no difficulty in recognizing 
whose notice it was, and so this 
ad, figuring in the papers as a 
nameless waif, brought a more 
enthusiastic response than usual. 
* * * 


A Buffalo dry goods house took 
advantage of the many news items 
running in the papers about how 
the President’s wife economizes 
in dress by displaying in one of 
their large show windows a num- 
ber of stylish suits, frocks and 
gowns varying in price from $10 
to $100, and hanging over them a 
huge streamer, saying, “How Mrs. 
Roosevelt could dress on $300 a 
year.” 

* * 

Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, nave 
adopted a pretty good plan that 
might be imitated by firms in 
some other lines. They have got 
together a collection of old fiddles 
and with an assortment of new 
violins they go into a city and 
hold a levee at one of the leading 
hotels, exhibiting the ancients and 
making sales of their new instru- 
ments with much success. 

* . * 


A cafe is drawing trade in Chi- 
cago by advertising that every ta- 
ble is supplied with a telephone. 
This latest hello innovation is 
called a “snap-jack,” and is so ar- 
ranged with yards of flexible 
wires that the "phones are mov- 
able and a diner may order one 
served with his meal. Connection 
is made by simply dropping a 
dime in a slot in a box underneath 
the machine, and a conversation 
can then be had with persons in 
any part of the city by the patrons 
of the place without leaving their 
seat. Dean BowMaANn. 


—_+oo—__——_. 
QUITE SO. 
The merchant who would try to sell a 
pair of shoes without opening the box 
in which they came from the factory, 


would be regarded as a fraud and a 
trickster, and the newspaper which de- 
nies to the advertiser all the information 
he desires in reference to its circulation 
must not expect the confidence of its 
patrons.—Dayton (O.) News. 
—__+o+—__ 

Tue advertiser who is blind to his 
own interests will always recover his 
sight—after it is too late-—The Ad- 
visor. 
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“THE BAD ONLY.” 


In the issue of October 30, on 
page 37, the Little Schoolmaster 
reproduced two retail drug ads 
under the caption the “Good and 
the Bad.” The ads were taken 


This ad is superlatively bad. A 
ridiculous cut accompanied by a_ha- 
rangue and a slur on the professional 
adwriter, and there is also a veiled re- 
flection on a—presumably—successful 


IN BLACK II ie 
AND WHITE! | 


i 

We make no boast of 
soperior method and 
style of advertising our 
business. Our “ads” are 
simply home-made state. 
ments of facts IN BLACK 
AND WHITE; not ready- 
made specimens of elo- 
quence purchased of pro- 
fessional “ad” writers, & 
year’s supply in advance. 

Ready made “ads,” like 
rearly-made clothing, are 
ajl right when they con- 
form to the conditions 
and shape of those who 
make use of them; BUT 
THBY DQ NOT ALWAYS 
wit. We were never be- 
fore so wellequipped for 
giving the people the best 
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goods as at present. We 
have an ample supply of 
the purest and best qual- 

ity of Drugs and Cbhemi- 
vals for your prescrip 
tions,skflled pharmacists 
Who will compound them 
Just right,o complete line, 
of goods usually kept in a dret-class drug store, 
apd prices below most all other’ dealers. Us 
you ask for more? 


meee | 


Cc. EE. Marr, 
APOTHECARY, 
No. 62 Main St., Farmington, 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


competitor. The space of that ad is 
wasted and the argument is foolish. It 
starts in to say: ‘“‘We make no boast of 
superior method and style of advertis- 
ing our business’”—an assertion which 
everybody readily believes. No ad- 
writer—even the veriest novice—would 
advise the Marr Pharmacy to waste 
money by such antics. 


from the 
Chronicle. 
It’s the mission of this paper to 





(Me.) 


Farmington 


laud, criticise and condemn ad- 
vertisements, ‘as the case may be 
An ad of unusual -excellence wil] 
be reproduced as well as ads 
which are conspicuously bad. Both 
are done for the purpose of sery- 
ing the readers of Printers’ Ink, 
who are generally _ intelligent 
enough to understand that no per- 
sonal harm is ever intended. The 
“bad” ad referred to is here again 
reproduced, together with the orig- 
inal comments made relative to it. 

The following letter from the 
Art League, 298 Broadway, New 
York, who had supplied the cut 
with the original reading matter to 
the Marr Pharmacy, is of interest, 

Tue Art Leacue, 298 Broadway, 
Original Cuts and Advertising Matter, 

New York, Nov. 7, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice your criticism of drug ad- 
vertisement in October 30 issue, on 
page 37. Syndicate advertising matter 
is generally so much better than this 
man’s effort that we are glad to see 
Mr. Marr’s ad criticised. We agree 
with you perfectly as to a part of his 
advertisement, but if he had used the 
reading matter which was furnished to 
him with the cut, we think you would 
have considered it a much better adver- 
tisement. You say that the cut is ri- 
diculous, and in one sense perhaps this 
is true, but we think the cut is a fairly 
good one for attracting the eye to a 
drug advertisement. In using illustrat- 
ed advertisements it is sometimes a very 
delicate question how odd they should 
be in order to attract the necessary at- 
tention. In some lines of retail busi- 
ness we think the odd or grotesque il- 
lustrations will attract the trade desired, 
while, of course, in other retail lines it 
is not advisable to use anything but 
good drawing and illustrations which 
will not offend the most particular. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Art Leacue. 

Another communication in re- 
gard to that advertisement was re- 
ceived by the editor and publisher 
of the Farmington (Me.) Chroni- 
cle, in which the ad appeared. The 
Little Schoolmaster has frequently 
in the past lauded that paper for 
the many excellently written and 
displayed ads it generally carries 
in every issue. 

—___ +o 

Stupy the successful examples. 
Examine the methods of your t- 
vals. In this age, it’s impossible 
for One man to know it all. 

il ence seas 

SoME non-advertised goods may 
be superior to some of those of 
publicity fame, but it’s goodness 
that does nobody much good. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


A window display of great in- 
terest is that of J. E. Caldwell & 
Company, jewelers, 902 Chestnut 
street. Here are to be seen, ar- 
ranged in artistic carelessness, a 
profusion of huge elephant tusks 
in their natural state, and numer- 
ous pieces of exquisitely carved 
bric-a-brac of highly polished 
ivory. There is an abundance of 
diminutive elephants of black 
ivory; beautiful white ivory tusks 
in miniature, with delicate gold 
trimmings; tiny ivory animals; 
fac-simile reproductions—to the 
minutest of details—of chairs, ta- 
bles, sofas and other pieces, all 
bearing marks of artistic skill and 
each piece being the handiwork of 
an expert. This display is partic- 
ularly rich and interesting from a 
connoisseur’s standpoint, and is 
proving a great attraction to 
shoppers and promenaders. 

Gimbel Brothers, 9th and Mar- 
ket streets, are drawing large 
crowds by their piano and song re- 
citals held on the seventh floor, 
and on these occasions lovers of 
music generally and professional 
musicians are to be seen among 
those regularly in attendance. The 
programmes are of as high a char- 
acter as any concert. The last re- 
cital opened with Wagner’s “Spin- 
ning Chorus,” sung by the New 
Century Female Quartette. There 
were vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions, including such composers as 
Greig, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Blum- 
enthal, Gilchrist and Sullivan. 

The usual Friday evening Aeo- 
lian recitals have also been re- 
sumed by C. J. Heppe & Company, 
the piano dealers, 1117 Chestnut 
street. These “musical treats” 
are considered legitimate news by 
the Philadelphia newspapers, who 
usually devote space varying in 
size from a stick to a quarter of a 
column to them. 

One of the latest additions to 
the Philadelphia libraries was in- 
augurated recently by N. Snellen- 
burg & Company, 12th and Mar- 
ket streets. Its principal object is 
to supply all the popular copy- 
righted books at the least possible 
cost. Any of these volumes may 


be read at five cents per week, and 
the arrangement by which the 
book can be taken out and re- 
tained for a certain length of time 
is very simple. The reader merely 
leaves the price of the book as a 
deposit, and when the book is re- 
turned the money is refunded, less 
five cents per week for the use of 
it. This is the first time that any- 
thing of this kind has been under- 
taken, and, as it gives book lovers 
an opportunity to secure any book 
they may desire without waiting, 
Snellenburg’s new feature has 
caught on. It is safe to assert that 
many of the holders of “library” 
privileges will sooner or later be 
converted into regular patrons of 
the other departments of the Snel- 
lenburg store. 

Almost all the Philadelphia 
dailies are striving to increase 
their present volume of classified 
advertising, and the small adver- 
tisements—styled “classified ad- 
vertising boomers’—furnish some 
interesting reading. Here are some 
of the more recent samples: 

The Record: 

Are you in want of employment? The 
rate for “Situations Wanted” in the 
Sunday Record is but %c. a word. Try 
an advertisement this Sunday. Largest 
circulation in the Quaker City. Leave 
your advertisement at any telegraph 


office or any of our 300 drug store 
agencies. 


The Press: 
Seventy-four want help to-day. 


The Bulletin: 

Education will benefit you but little 
unless you can find a market for your 
knowledge. The best way to do that 
is to use the help wanted columns of 
the Bulletin. 

The North American: 

Are you employed? There is no ex- 
cuse for remaining idle. Find a field 
of usefulness and independence. Offer 
your experience and service in the 
“Situations Wanted” columns of the 
North American. If you are employed 
and desire increased responsibilities and 
remuneration, better your business pros- 
pects by making your wants known in 
the North American. “ec. a word, 
daily and Sunday. 

Another card in the North 
American, inserted with a view to 
benefit the real estate columns, 
reads: 

Neatly printed window cards in two 
colors have been prepared and will be 
forwarded free to those having “Rooms 
for Rent” or “Boarding.” A_ postal 
card addressed to the Classified Adver- 
tisement Department stating the kind 
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of card desired will receive prompt at- 
tention. - 


This is rather a novel scheme, 
and should prove _beneficial—to 
those who want placards, at least. 

M. Zineman & Brothers, 1006 
Market street, the opticians of 
“Oh, Say Can You See?” catch- 
line fame, and who are regular 
newspaper advertisers, were re- 
cently awarded one of the quaint- 
est orders since their establish- 
ment. Phillips Lee Goldsmith, 
chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee of Maryland, 
has placed with this firm an order 
for 5,000 spectacles, to be used in 
the dimly-lighted election booths 
in the State of Maryland. This is 
the only instance of its kind when 
spectacles have been utilized by a 
campaign committee in order to 
assist the voter in an election 
booth, and almost every mewspa- 
per in the city made mention of 
the fact in its news columns, using 
freely the advertiser's name and 
his business address. Another in- 
stance of. advertising matter with 
enough news features in it to 
compel its gratuitous publication. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A REGION OF DENSE POPULATION 
AND GREAT WEALTH, 
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The man who will use no more than 
$10,000 a year for advertising in New 
England can spend his money to bet- 
ter advantage by confining his invest- 
ment to the newspapers enumerated 
below, putting a bold announcement 
in each for almost every day. Such 
an investment will not give a very big 
advertisement every day in all of 
these papers, but it wi'l secure quite a 
respectable showing. Boston will ab- 
sorb a heavy percentage of the outlay, 
and will at the same time give best 
returns in proportion to cost. 


Commercial 
| a mee w’kly 
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Porilana 


Manchester, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt 
Boston, Maas 


... News 
-»- Republican 
Union 


Telegram 
= 1 _— 
ourna! 
Bridgeport.C nn 
Hartford 


Note: Suggestions are invited as to how 
this list may be improved without increasing 
the number of papers. Address Editor of 
Printers’ Ink. 


THE ADVERTISING ARTIST. 

Good art costs so little more than bad 
that it is false economy to employ a 
third-rate man to produce your draw- 
ings, when, for an extra guinea, you 
may secure the services of a first-class 
one; and, having found your man, don’t 
dictate to him on questions of art. He 
will have these at his fingers’ ends, if 
he be competent, and you will only need 
to tell him what to represent and what 
special points to bring out and empha- 
size. If he be incompetent, instead of 
trying to correct his bad art, throw him 
over and secure the services of another 
and better qualified man.—Progressive 
Advertising (London). 





Why A Young Man 
Interested In Advertising 
Should Read Printers’ Ink. 











For the same reason he should study 
a text-book when entering college. 

To get the basic, the most scientific 
knowledge of any subject, the ablest, most 
thought-stimulating text-book must be 
used. Just so with the study of adver- 
tising. 

Knowledge is the one great requisite 
for success in any business. To get a 
well-rounded knowledge of advertising 
is impossible without a close reading of 
Printers’ Ink. 

It covers its own chosen field as no 
other paper does. In point of excellence, 
influence and practical value to students 
of advertising, it has no equal. The 
most widely read publication of its class; 
the ablest exponent and promoter of high- 
class advertising in America. 


Published every Wednesday. $5 per 
year. Sample copies ten cents. Address 
the publishers, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
1o Spruce Street, New York. 


Written by W. T. Parks, Nashville, Tenn. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 
ADVERTISING THAT IN- 
SULTS. 


One would think that, in these 
days of keen competition in busi- 
ness of all kinds, the average ad- 
yertiser would try to seek the 
good-will and favor of the reader 
and not attempt to insult him. But 


the desire to be funny at the ex-’ 


pense of the public often gets the 
better of the advertiser and leads 
him into committing grave errors. 

Sometimes it is not an undue 
appreciation of the humorous, but 
positive and painful ignorance 
that is responsible for these bad 
breaks, and these, of course, 
emanating from lack of knowl- 
edge, are more forgivable than the 
other kind. But they make pretty 
bad advertising, just the same. 

A little slip is sent out by the 
Kern Incandescent Gas _ Light 
Company, that may be said to be 
a case in point. It is sent by mail 
under a one-cent stamp, and there 
is no fault to find with the slip it- 
self, but on the envelope, just 
above the written address, are the 
printed words in bold letters: 

NOTICE. 
GAS BILL WITHIN! 

That it looks like a “gentle re- 
minder” about his indebtedness to 
the gas company is obvious, and 
that, when the envelope is opened, 
it makes the recipient. an enemy of 
the Kern Incandescent Gas Light 
Company is equally certain. What 
kind of a brain this brilliantly in- 
candescent idea occurred to it is 
impossible to say, but it was not 
distinguished for its knowledge of 
human nature. 

The other day I was walking on 
Market street, Newark, when a 
sandwich man who was carrying 
the boards of a local theater hand- 
ed me a dodger in folder shape. 
On the outside I read: 

“If You Are Not a Chump You 
Will Read This.” 

Instinctively I dropped the fold- 
er to the sidewalk, preferring to be 
classed with the chumps rather 
than be insulted. 

I saw a leaflet some winters ago 
in Chicago. It was from a noted 
cafe in the theatrical district, and 
at the bottom of the page was this 
sentence: 

“After 


the show, bring your 
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wife or sweetheart—or whoever’s 
wife or sweetheart you may have 
with you—here for supper.” 

Possibly that insinuation drew 
some trade from the sporting 
classes, but I should imagine it 
would be an effectual barrier 
against the patronage of respect- 
able people. 

One of the first principles of 
successful salesmanship is to make 
a friend of a possible buyer—to 
insult him would be ridiculous. 
And yet this is precisely what a 
good many advertisers have done 
and are doing. Competition is 
now so great that it behooves each 
advertiser to study how he can 
best draw the public toward him 
—not repulse them. But one can 
scarcely pick up a paper, or travel 
in a street car, that he does not 
find evidences of the pert “‘fresh- 
ness” of that “flip,” familiar style 
which some of the so-called ex- 
perts consider “bright and snap- 
ny.” The difference between 
pleasant humor and blunt vulgar- 
ity is very wide, but some of our 
writers of advertising frequently 
mistake one for the other. 

Joun G. GRAHAM. 
—_+o+—_—_. 





MAGIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., U. S. A., 
Nov. 12th, Igor. 
Gro. P. RowELL & Co., 
Publishers Printers’ Inx. 

We mail you under separate 
cover a bottle of our Shoe Enam- 
el. This is not a dressing but 
an ename/ that produces a patent 
leather finish and lasts as long 
as the shoe. Stir every particle 
from bottom and shake hard. 
Apply all the leather will absorb 
and until you get a patent leath- 
er finish. Let dry 36 hours in 
a warm place. That's all! 

We might say that since we 
last wrote you our sales from 
two “ads,” costing $2.25, have 
brought us $4,680, and placed 
agencies in N. and S. Dakota, 
Cal., Ohio, Pa. and Can. 

PRINTERS’ INK beats any pa- 
per published for results as far 
as our experience goes. 

Yours truly, 
Macic Mre. Co., Thos. J. Rice. 
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Mr. Pavut Btock has been reappoint- 
ed representative of the Philadelphia 
Times, with office in the Vanderbilt 
Building, New York City. 


THE advertising literature of Geo. 
E. Marshall, 103 State street, Chicago, 
dealer in jewelry on the installment 
plan, is well written and attractively 
printed. . 


THE mail order business is growing 
to vast dimensions in Great Britain, 
and the advertisers of these businesses 
are now in the majority in English pub- 
lications. 


M. Lee Starke, Tribune Building, 
New York, has been appointed general 
representative of the advertising de- 
partment of the Newark (N. J.) even- 
ing News. 

A RECENT order of the court in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., directs the dissolution of 
the Advertising Index Company of that 
city. The assets are said to consist 
largely of uncollected accounts. 


A WILLIAMsBURG coal merchant is 
using a large colored poster showing a 
necklace made of bright pieces of coal, 
and the caption reads: “Our Black Dia- 
monds Are Always Fashionable.” 


Tue Panton & White mail order de- 
partment, Big Glass Block, Duluth, 
Minn., has issued a handsome and com- 
prehensive catalogue for 1901-1902, 
which ought to make shopping by mail 
easy. 

TueE Catholic News, 5 Barclay street, 
New York, asserts a paid and guaran- 
teed weekly circulation of 100,000 cop- 
ies. he American Newspaper Direc- 
tory lists the publication with the let- 
ter B 


Tue booklets and bulletins of the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, are specimens of the 
printer’s art. The matter pertaining to 
the fine halftone cuts is practical and 


instructive. 


Amonc the railroads which use mail- 
ing cards that are very attractive are 
the Burlington route and the Southern 
Pacific Company. The former’s latest 
card treats on the “Cafe Parlor Car on 
the Fast Mail.” 


Miss A. B. Barnes, 140 Boylston 
street, Boston, the advertising repre- 
sentative of Home Needlework Maga- 
sine, a quarterly publication, sends out 
to advertisers a very attractive folder 
stating rates, etc. 


Frank A. Munsey has_ purchased 
the Washington Times and already 
taken possession of the property. The 
consideration is said to have been in 
the vicinity of $250,000. The sale was 
negotiated by C. M. Palmer. 


Forty extra clerks were needed to 
handle the election mail in the New 
York postoffice. The number of pieces 
handled November 4 exceeded the high- 
est previous record 3,000,000. The 
stamp sales for October were $1,064,- 
385.51. 

“ANNETTE,” the romance of a glove, 


is a neat and entertaining booklet, 
5 inches in size, published by Edward 
C. Poage, 34 W. 4th street, incinnati 

It ney mixes story and advertis. 
ing, and ought to prove effective as a 
business _ bringer. 


Str Gerorce Newnes, of London 
claims that he uses forty tons of paper 
for a single edition of Tit-Bits, his 
weekly periodical. As the average copy 
weighs two ounces, this would indicate 
a circulation of over 700,000, deducting 
possible “‘spoils.” 


In their most recent advertising, and 
to counteract the effect of their pur. 
chase by the American Tobacco Com. 
pany, Ogden’s, Limited, the great Eng- 
lish cigarette concern, lay particular 
stress on the fact that the cigarettes are 
made in England and form a great 
“home” industry. 


_ Tue Volks-Zeitung Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minn., sends 
to advertisers a booklet of interesting 
facts about the percentage of the Ger- 
man element it reaches. The booklet is 
well printed and illustrated with half- 
tones made from photographs taken in 
the daily Volks-Zettung offices. 


3%x 


_ THE holiday book edition of the New 
York Times “Saturday Review’ will be 
issued Dec. 7, 1901. here is in prep- 
aration a list of the bést one hundred 
books chosen from the year’s literature 
adapted to purchase in the holiday sea- 
son. These books will be classified and 
there will be semi-critical notices. 


Tue bank statement of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York, Fifth ave- 
nue at 44th street, is a departure from 
the usual unattractively printed docu- 
ments. It is elaborately printed on a 
folder of rough-edged Bs eral ‘The 
front cover is adorned. with an outline 
cut of the bank building. The printing 
is in brown and black. 


THE contrast between the New York 


waterfront in 1801 and in rgo1 is 
shown in the pictures on the cover of 
the New York evening Post’s centen- 
nial supplement, a work full of inter- 
esting reading well illustrated and 
finely printed. No less striking is the 
contrast between the Post of to-day and 
the smudgy first issue, of which a faith- 
ful reproduction has been made. 


Many and ingenious have been the 
attempts to utilize the telephone for ad- 
vertising. In the early days it occurred 
to more than one firm that it would be 
an excellent idea to ring up people all 
day long at random, and advise them 
as to the merits of the particular article 
or articles the firm dealt in. Com 
plaints from irate subscribers, however, 
soon compelled the companies to put a 
stop to this particular form of enter- 
prise.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A report that Mrs. Roosevelt had 
said she “‘dressed on three hundred dol- 
lars a year” caused much interest, some 
applause, and a good deal of pain and 
anger—the last sensations arising in the 
breasts of fashionable dressmakers. The 
White House was deluged with letters, 
some asking how the feat could be ac 
complished and a few, we suppose, im 
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ing as to the ways of getting three 
fendred dollars to dress on, The Lady 
of the White House stilled the tumult 
by saying she had never made the re- 
mark.—Collier’s Weekly. 

“Tue Story of Texas,” edited by C. 
w. Raines, the State Librarian, and 
magnificently illustrated, is the most 
prominent feature of the Christmas 
number of Pearson’s Magazine. The 
dramatic story of the “Lone Star 
State, its immense size, being larger in- 
deed than either Germany or France, 
and the big scale of its industries, in- 
vest the subject with a peculiar interest. 
The article is well worth reading, nor 
can there be found elsewhere concise 
histories of the individual common- 
wealths of the Union as they are, ap- 
pearing in the “Story of the States” se- 
ries in Pearson’s Magazine. 


Tue “Four-Track News” is an addi- 
tion to New York Central Railroad 
literature. It is a neat, illustrated 
pamphlet, published under the direction 
of George H. Daniels, general passen- 
ger agent. The “Four Track News” 
will be published monthly, and will con- 
tain timely notes of travel, interesting 
information relating to transportation 
and its development and brief notes on 
books of travel. An interesting item in 
the little book is the account of the 
growth of the New York Central_lines 
from 1831 to the present time. Copies 
of the “Four-Track News” may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Daniels’ office by send- 
ing a two-cent stamp. 


Cann, Wampotp & Company, Chica- 
go, send out the first number of their 
“Gist-of-Things” library, a series of 
tiny volumes intended for retail cloth- 
iers. The initial number is entitled 
“Warranted Clothing,” and deals in the 
main with the firm’s propositions to re- 
tailers. Later issues are to be of a 
more general character, containing ad- 
vertising phrases, odd information 
about clothes reprinted from the firm’s 
house organ, Chat, and other matter 
that will help retailers to form an ad- 
vertising and a clothes philosophy of 
their own. As is usual with printed 
matter coming from this house, the vol- 
ume is in excellent taste, both as re- 
gards contents and mechanical execu- 
tion, 


THE contempt proceedings instituted 
by Judge Hanecy of Chicago, against 
William R. Hearst, principal stockhol- 
der of the Chicago American, and sev- 
eral employees of that paper, the details 
of which appeared in last week’s issue, 
took another turn when the case came 
up in court. Judge MHanecy handed 
down a decision discharging S. S. Car- 
valho, general manager, and J. P. Ham- 
mond, and ordered that Andrew M. 
Lawrence, managing editor, be confined 
for forty days in the county jail, and 
that H. F. Canfield, the writer of the 
article complained of, serve thirty days’ 
sentence in the same institution. As 
soon as the sentence was passed the at- 
torneys representing the American got 
out a writ of habeas corpus which acted 
as a stay of proceedings, and the case 
will be fought to a finish. Judge 
Hanecy announced that the case against 
Mr. earst, Homer Davenport and 


Clare Briggs, artists, would be allowed 
to stand until such time as the sheriff 
could produce them in court.—Fourih 
Estate. 


—__+o+—__—_ 

IT IS A MODEL. 

New York. Nov. 19, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In looking over the September issue 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
for 1901 my eye rested upon the cata- 
logue description of the New Haven pa- 
per here attached: 

YALE ALUMNI WEEKLY; Wed- 
nesdays (monthly during July. August and 

ber) ; co egiate; olg t to twenty- 

es 10}¢x15; subsc ion $8; es- 

hed 1891; wis 8. Welch, editor and 

ublisher. 

rculation: Actual average for a year 

ending with June, 1>%, 2,995; fora year 

ending with July 13, 1897, 3,511 for a year 

ending with July 12, 1898, 4,105; for a year 
ending with ‘August, 1899, 


ending wit August, 1900, 

ending with August, 1901, 5,176. 
Publisher's announcement.—TheYaLkE ALUMNI 
WEEKLY goes wherever Yale men are. 
There is not a better paper read or read by 
better people. 





I was impressed that such a circula- 
tion statement argued good business 
methods, and was a proof that good 
methods produced desirable results. I 
also noted that in the “Publisher’s An- 
nouncement,” which is shown to be the 
advertisement of the paper, the pub- 
lisher succeeds in telling in few words, 
and consequently at small expense, just 
the sort of story that would interest 
and convince an advertiser interested in 
a college paper. ALUMNUS. 


THE DEVIL’S DUES. 


LauGHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of the Laughlin New 
Departure Fountain Pen. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 18, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We notice in a recent article in 
Printers’ INK you pay your respects 
to us by criticising one of our adver- 
tisements. The advertisement you refer 
to has proven itself a good business 
puller, and for that reason will stand 
for the present. As far as criticising 
our advertisements is concerned, that is 
all right, fire away, but in referring to 
us as a “‘little fellow” in the advertis- 
ing world, we believe you underesti- 
mated our importance. We notice that 
because the New York Press requested 
the devil to take a copy of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory you devote 
two full pages to show why the devil 
should not do so. We do not expect 
you to use two pages to correct the 
wrong impression you have given about 
our size, but we do feel that you will 
rate us up properly when you have the 
facts in the case. We do not claim to 
be quite as extensive advertisers as Sa- 
polio or the Royal Baking Powder peo- 
ple, but we do claim to have advertised 
more during the past twelve months 
than all other fountain pen manufactur- 
ers in the United States combined. We 
inclose herewith a partial list of over 
1,000 mediums we have used. 

Come, now, give the devil his dues. 

Yours truly, 
LavGHLIN Manuracturinc Co., 
By J. W. Laughlin, 





a6 
SAVED $2,500. 


One Missouri farmer gives testimony 
to the value of rural free delivery. He 
is a cattleman, and markets several 
hundred steers every winter. One day 
he rounded up his herd, and was on his 
way with it to the city when he met 
the rural carrier bringing the daily pa- 
per. The farmer turned at once to the 
market quotations, and he found that 
there was a big slump in the cattle mar- 
ket, due to a glut of steers that had 
been suddenly thrown on the market. 
Prices had slumped completely. The 
farmer accordingly turned back with 
his herd, and he waited for several days 
until the market recovered before ship- 
ping his cattle. He saved just $2,500 
through the delivery of his mail to 
him by the rural carrier. That is 
mérely one instance of the advantages 
that are constantly coming to every 
farmer who receives his daily paper 
from the hands of the carrier. very 
farmer whom we have interviewed who 
enjoys the service is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the free rural delivery 
system.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 

——————=§or- 


THE FRENCH POSTER TAX. 


The French definition of a poster— 
that is, the legal definition—states that 
it is a written, printed or painted plac- 
ard that is exhibited on a wall, board- 
ing or other public place in order to 
spread information of any kind. Wheth- 
er printed or written, all posters must 
bear a stamp, save for governmental or 
administrative publications whose con- 
tents are for public and not private in- 
terests. 

The stamp tax is fixed, plus 2 dec- 
imes, at 5 centimes for a sheet meas- 
uring 12% decimeters square (49 1-5 
in. square); 10 centimes above 12% 
decimeters square and up to 25 deci- 
meters square (98 2-5 in. square); 15 
centimes above 25 and up to 50 square 
decimeters (196 4-5 in. square); 20 cen- 
times above this. This maximus is al- 
ways obligatory if the poster contains 
several distinct advertisements, and is 
doubled when it has more than five ad- 
vertisements. The revenue in 1899 was 
about $710,000.—Popular Science. 


Or 
DON’T EXPECT TOO MUCH. 


Why is it that new advertisers al- 
ways think they'll have to hire. a spe- 
cial vault to keep money in, just as 
soon as their announcement appears? 
Notwithstanding the well-known fact 
that all newspaper solicitors invariably 
tell them that it’s only the persistent 
advertiser who gathers in the dollars. 
At least, so we have been told. Of 
course, they hear of so-and-so spend- 
ing a thousand a day and getting in 
two thousand for it, but they seem 
never to take time to think that for 
many weary months the money prob- 
ably went the other way. It has been 
demonstrated that advertising pays, and 
pays big, but it is like everything else: 
persistence, intelligence and work and 
persistence, and persistence are what 
must enter into any successful adver- 
tising campaign. Just remember this 
when you get ready to advertise; and 
if you are not willing to stick to it, 
don’t begin.—Practical Advertising, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


SECOND CLASS MATTER. 

Some time ago the Editor sounded a 
warning note concerning the matter of 
giving clerks in the postoffice depart- 
ment too much leeway in deciding what 
is or is not entitled to second class 
rates. The Challenge, edited by H. 
Gaylord Wiltshire, has been denied sec. 
ond class privileges on what seems to 
be a most flimsy pretext. It is true 
that it is the personal organ of its edi- 
tor and makes no pretense of being a 
newspaper. It is confined to comments 
on political and social topics, to letters 
and to advertisements. It is as much 
entitled to second class privileges as 
Harper’s Weekly or the Youth’s Com- 
panton. But an understrapper in the 
“Pp. O. D.” opines that he is the sole 
judge of what shall be admitted to the 
second class. Perhaps he is, but if so, 
then God save the newspapers! The 
Editor is heartily in favor of reforming 


— abuses, but it wants the reforms 
rought about by law and _ not attempt- 
ed by postoffice clerks.—The Western 
Editor, Omaha, Neb. 


fe DEE 
“SUFFICIENT TO THE DAY IS 
THE EVIL.” 


Quick returns can never be great re- 
turns. The public, especially the Amer- 
ican public, has a healthy curiosity, and 
is willing to pay a little something to 
find out about new things. But at the 
same time it regards this indulgence of 
curiosity as one of the luxuries of life 
—not a necessity—and when hard times 
come, it is promptly cut off. It is not 
a thing to depend upon, year in and 
year out. Yet it is from this surface 
curiosity that a large proportion of the 
“quick returns” come, whereby the 
heart of the advertisér is uplifted. It 
requires faith and courage and good 
judgment to advertise for the future in 
this way, and a reasonably well-equipped 
commissary department to boot; but it 
pays. It pays in business as well as 
elsewhere to be large-minded.—Fame, 


CATCH-LINE ILLUSTRATED. 
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NOT MADE BY A TRUST.? 
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WHAT HE SHOULD KNOW. 

Long ago the tendency to split up a 
business into snecialties was apparent in 
advertising. The man who writes copy 
and suggests designs may be a graduate 
of the editorial department of a news- 
paper. Men of this class know little 
of business, and are almost proud of 
their ignorance. 

The plausible and persistent solicitor, 
in too many cases, does not consider 
writing advertisements to be in his line. 
He leaves that to “literary fellers. of 

There is nothing occult about the 
composition of an advertisement. You 
need a little knowledge of the subject, 
a little creative power, a little skill in 
the marshaling of words. Of course, 
the more knowledge, the more power 


and the more skill you have, the better.- 


A solicitor of good education and rea- 
sonable self-reliance should be able, af- 
ter a fair amount of practice, to write 
very respectable advertisements. 

The advantage of this accomplishment 
is plain. Too much should not be de- 
manded of the advertiser’s imagination. 
Concrete things appeal to him more 
than persuasions and promises do. A 
good-looking advertisement is therefore 
a powerful ally in a campaign to secure 
business. 

Advertising is one of the most fas- 
cinating studies in the world—fascinat- 
ing by the very reason of its eternal 
uncertainties. The more one studies it 
in the right spirit the less is he content 
with a one-sided knowledge or with 
proficiency in only one branch of it.— 
National Advertiser. 

———_- ++ —___—__ 


EXTENDING ONE’S VOCABU- 
LARY. 


Somebody has said that the best way 
to get a complete knowledge of English 
is to study Greek and Latin. It is true 
that such study gives one information 
about the fundamental meanin of 
many words that cannot be so well ac- 
wired in any other way. Those who 

we no time to study the dead lan- 
guages, however, can do much toward 
extending their stock of words by con- 
stant reference while reading or writing 
to three books. 

These are, first, a dictionary; sec- 
ond, Roget’s Thesaurus of Words and 
Phrases”; and, third, a good book of 
synonyms. The dictionary should not 
be too large. Webster’s International 
is plenty big enough, perhaps too big 
for constant handy use. large 
abridged dictionary will answer most 
on and may be kept on the desk 
or easy reference. Roget’s ‘“‘Thesau- 
tus” is invaluable, because it gives all the 
words and phrases that are available to 
express a given idea, while the book of 
synonyms should be studied in connec- 
tion with it to get at the varying shades 
of meaning that different words express. 

Having these three books at hand, 
never pass a new word without making 
a study of it with them. If you use 
them diligently, you will find your vo- 
cabulary growing wider every day.— 
The Writer, Boston, Mass. 

——__+o 

Any good article and an_advertise- 
ment in a good publication will produce 
mail orders.—The Advisor. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements — this head two linesor more, 
wetthous & 2scentealine. Must be 
im Toue week i week in advance. 


WANTS. 


INCH r cutter, good condition, chi 
25 2 for cau. LOWATER, Spring Valley, Wis, 


APABLI editor, mgr., ‘ngr., writer, adver’r, wants 
position. Might buy. “RELIABLE,” P. Ink. 


RINTER WANTED—Give references and in- 
o ral Nick. stamps to write same. Box 100 A, 
‘0 


Nva YORK trade weekly requires press work 
= by high-grade office. Address “ ES- 
HED,” care of Printers’ ink. 
ro than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day: Beats eats any t two other papers. 


ZERRIESCED advertising and subeertption 
~~ wanted at Rochester, N. Y., Cin 
cinnati, O.,and other large cities for SHOE AND 
LEATHE E® FACTS, Philadelphia, on liberal com- 
mission basis. 


Wt advertising man of experience 
to take complete charge of the advertising 
department of a large manufacturing concern. 
Must have best of 3 aw An excellent op- 
portunity. Address“ F. W. A.,” Printers’ Ink. 


RDERS for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks $10 

in 100 lilinois newspapers ; 100,000 ——— a 
Son weekly ; other \\ estern weekly papere cee 

Catalogue on application’ HICAGO 

NEW SPAPER “ONION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


J ORKING INTEKEST WANTED—Part 
ing fine print plant with 
extra room, power and help, will combine with 
some one having promising publication or good 
copyrighted icle in Pao, ng line. Adaress 
BO. ONROE, MICH. 


ANTED—F very advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of su; 
tions and catchy phrases. 
hundred examples of effective ads. 
ee st ~ + pong hod for a ae writ- 
f pos itpaid o ice, $1. Ad- 
ress SRO GE P. ROW LL 60." 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


Wa ra a hustling young man, 27 y 
of age, positi an as bookkeeper, cuuhber, or or 
circulation manager. 

For 5 was secretary and treasurer of 
compa! pitalized at roy row publishing 
sporeiar daily in city of 1 nhabitants. 
Company failed and I am took ing f for a position. 
Know the workings of a newspaper office from 

nning to end. 

Can furnish gilt edge references as to charac- 
ter, ability, and | intezrity. 

Address “ CASHIE!,”’ Box 382, Ottawa, Ohio. 


+o —— 
MAilLING MACHINES. 


T= MYERS MAILER; p price, $10; P. O. Box 
449, Philadelphia. 
——-.-+___ 


TO LET. 
oO Bary often at No. 10 Spruce St. 
400, respectively. Ap) Y 


$ 
to aro. se ROWELL &'CO., owners, on 
premises. 


——____ ++ 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


A COSTE AND MAXWE 
38 Park Row, New York, 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers. 


lephone 3293 Cort- 


IMPOSING STONES. 


BE quality Georgia marble imoering, stones, 

two inches thick, 50 cents square f Cash 
with order. a GEORGIA NRBLE } FINISH 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


EWSPAPER BROKER-—A. H. Smith, Earl- 
ville, TIL, serves sellers and buyers in a 
satisfactory manner. See list in » 
Oct, 30, Correspondence invited, 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


Pee a r telling al all about them free. 
SHAW-WALKER, equine Mich. 


—___ +2 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Newearzs mailing list 5,000 Florida farm- 

ers, fruit and wt powers 375 postof- 
fices, classified, $2.50. GEO BUTLER, luver- 
ness, Flori 


PAPER. 
GEND fi ‘or samples of our Seai Linen Ledger, 
OO 8c. perlb. No podeer at same Pg + ap- 


roach it. BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
, New York City. 


ADDRESSES. 


ALENDARS, , Samples mples, envelopes, ad- 
xo red with or ‘without re- 
ceipts. SSN ADDRESSING CO., 27 
No. Juniper 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


> 


ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


LECTROTYPE or stereot cuts. When vou 
ee ‘—4 ones, order from Bright’s ‘ Old 
ise By Foundry, No. 

aL tNorth Third St. St. Louis, Mo. 


cmisinesittlligipericreee 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 


I MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
a electrotype ——_ in the world. Get my 
ices before orderin; rat-of-town — 80- 
cited. I, SHONBE a Hudson 8t., N. ¥ 
———_+or 


PRESSWORK. 


iGH-CLASS presswork is our specialty. We 
“i the re sony of doing the best half- 
a printing in the business. ( ‘onsult us “er 
lacing order FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose St., N. 
oo 
LETTER BROKERS. 


Ls ERS, all kinds. received from newspaper 
advertising. wanted and to let. What have 
im or what kind do on aie to hireof us! THE 

EN OF LETTERS N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 


COIN CARDS. 


ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
plesfree $1.60 per Min large lots. 


PER 1,000, Less for more; any printi 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mic 
—————~# - pi need 


8 


ELECTROTYPING. 


AY-STAR ELECTROTY?E CoO., 16 S. Fifth 
St.. Philadelphia. All young men, live and 
—- ractical. Good work. Doing nothing’ but “— 
oty ping. we can cast and return forms in 
rtest time. All out-of-town printers ought 
S ao us. 


PREMIUMS. 


REUSE ax goods are trade builders. Thou- 
ve premiums suitable for 

ablishers and o others from the foremost manu- 

‘lacturing and wholesale ~~. - a and 

7% lines. lixt_ price ow 
free. 8S. F. MYERS CO., $2 Maiden Lane, % te 


—— +er 
SUPPLIES 


AUGE PINS, 3 for 10c. PRINTERSSUPPLY 


CO., Grand Island, Neb. 


TP" popes toy is er with ink manufactured 
he WILSON PRINTING INK +" 
17 Spruce 5, New York. Special prices 


HALF-TONES. 


a buyers. 
C. 1 col. co eae oe 
MAIL CUT Co., 112-114 N, 9th St., 


ged copper half-ton -tones, |-col., = 
rin. THE YOUNGSTOWN Ane EN: 
GRavi G CO., Youngstown. Ohic. 


MEAL advisers to _newspa aero. THE 

‘ANDARD |+NGRAVING CO. OF N«W 
YORK advise all newspapers to use a half tone 
cat in each issue as a tonic to their circulation, 


4% 


PRINTERS’ JNK. 


ADVE. RTISING « AGENTS. 


HELP or mts Wanted 
$5 issue of eine - a. 


RUNGERFORD 


metropolitan ewspa- 
order men. Lists free, 
Da ‘DALRE: LL, Washington, D. C. 


——__ ++ _____ 
ELECTROTYPES. 
JE give special attention to ki 
W electroty pe a spd newsp' r ads. Prot < ae 
of-town work carefullyascity. RA SRkCK 
ELECTROTYPE CO, 24-26 Vandewater st., N.Y, 
———+o+——___ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SENIOR & CO., Wood K.ngravers, 10 Spruce 
H. St., New York. Service goodand prompt, 
O your own illustrating at about 1 
Outfit, including casting box, $10. wens 
for particulars. EXCLSIOR CO., Montrose, Ia. 
—- +e 
TO NEWSPA EWSPAPERS. 
| Fy + New York departm department store «ill make 
exclusive arrangement with newspaper pub- 
lishers in Connecticut and < Lf towns to 
act as local " —_ Very profitable and 


permanent involving little on ube A 
dress LAURK. ence ELKUS, 9 East oa ea 


+o 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


1 hee MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
4 Material, new and second hand. 
ie new only, at foundry prices and dis- 
cou 


pny ES e price. 
rom & eylinder to to a 2 bodkin furnished. 
ER & CU, N. Y. City. 


pone ~ eli 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 


W E want —: of ability to bandle our’line of 

g hrough agents and to — to 
the trade. The e tour letters P-U-S-H will guaran- 
tee you $2,500 to per year. Dcn't answer 
unless you have some cash and the word Push 
stamped on your face. Our reference is K. G. 
Dun & Co. t is yours! That’s all. MAGIC 
MANUFACTURING CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


—— +o: 
DISTRIBUTING. 
HHH HAHAHAHA NH AAAAABA BABAR 
HOWE ADDRESSING CO A 

A 208 So. 4th St., Philadelph ia. 

A ial’ messe':gers of Calen- 

A dars, Pamphlets, Books, Circuiars, Cata- 
logues, etc., with or without receipts. 


A 
A 
A 
& A 
CCCCCCCCCCCCC C C COCOCCCCCCCCCCCCCOC 
———__+o+—______ 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


Bess ax? openers. Send for circular. 
D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


IN geruine Commeerate money for only 
$500: %c. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


OR the purpose of inviling announcements 

of Advertising Noveities likely ‘o benefit 

reader av well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


eens 
CARBON PAPER. 


'[’YPE WRITING CARBON PAPER that will 

please particular people, warranted not to 
be Dirty, Sticky or Smutty, put up in perforated 
books of twenty-five sheets, is the kind we de 
liver in your office at 75 cents per book; four 
books in a box. $2.75. 

WHITFI&tLD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


M* ERS BROS.’ Label-Past Pasting paérening © Ma- 
chine, $10. P. 0. Box 449, Philadelphia. 


Me ~~ are many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’ *y is the —_ one row in successful 
use among throughout the 
country, hb as Cosmopolitan 
Macvazine ‘o., Pateerick Pr Pub. Co., Comfort, of 
Augusta, Mc., and many others. Send for cireu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 


GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
HE GOLFER, Boston. ston. Oldest golf publication 
T in America. 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
T in Ameri 


HE GOLFER. Boston. Oldest golf publication 
T in Ameri 


Yi ytd Boston. Oldest golf publication 


nn DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
i ple copy 10 hee New York City. 


rder buyers at me. jm use 
T° sures at GUIDE, Wilmington, 


80 WEEKLY guaranteed. “owt in. 
1, flat. CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 


ae agents serving their clients 
A’ honest ly, call up TOILETTEs ; estab. 1881. 
40 Yais aang 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
RISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,200, 
EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
R your adsin — AND TRADE, Wash vilie, 
Tenn. Only i0c. a line. 
NY person spuialinn in PRINTERS’ INK to 
A’ the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
pA Monthly; illustrated; the medium for 
Mexican trade and investments. 


puceoornaws. The best 50c. photographic 
magazine. Reaches 3,000 amate::rs monthly. 
Samply copy on application. 115-17 Nassau St., 
New York. 


yur SUN, one of the lead leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 
tract attention. Wk!I.KS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, 1.’ 


$1 PAYS for ten years’ subscription to the best 
poultry - pigeon and hare paper out. Mone 

nded if n {--4% Sample free. TH. 
POULTRY ITEM, Fricks, 


ws will dispute my Se ass The Marion, 
Ohio, DAILY STAR is best waper in its class 
in America. Circulation 3,20. rite 
FE. E. WERS, Adv. Mgr. 


NY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
of 1 
York, New Jersey 
ison PRINIING CO., 15 Vandewater st., N. Y. 


TSF say FRKE PRESS, published at 
Bristol. Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 
day. The official and only paper published in 
the county. In the center of a very fertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine aistrict. 


Ke WEST, Florida. Read #nd advertise in 
the Key West AVVERTISER, the only news- 
ay ever a gg em shea in the most southern point 
Established 11 years; . r~ Fg 
Only & » aie from Havana, ( Cuba. er. 


EOPLE who want to reach eae readers 
with their business should consult the Bull 





of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. 
MORRIS, Proprietor. 


THE PULASKI (N. ¥) .X.) DEMOCRAT, est'd 185¢; 
Wednesday 


y 

morning eight’ pages, oven” "ool umns to the 

poge length of columns, 28 inches subscription 

Inquiries for rates promptly honored. 
BYRON o SE4 MANS, e editor and publisher. 


HE Wrightsville TEL. TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

—— rint newspaper published in the 

on of York Co. It covers the richest 

— of Pennsylvania and goes into the hones 
of well-to-do farmers every wee 

age’ to twenty columns of advertising. For 

rates address THE TELEGRAPH P co., 

Wrightsville, Pa. 


FFIDAVIT—!, F. P. Boyle, publisher of the 
Houston WEEKLY Tims, being duly sworn, 
say that the average number on copies each 

— printed and circulated since ee 1900, 

of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P. BC YYLE, Pub- 

Isher. "Subs Subscri bed and sous 3. before me, this 
y of January, 1901. Tracy, Notary 

Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 





Ae, GUIDE, New | my N. J. 
Circulation 5,000. ram 
postpaid 1 year, 25c. “Ad rate, rate, iine: ¢ Close 24th. 
4 be ~ ILLUSTRATED WEE WEEELY, Denver, Col- 
=. ey Ke -* 25,000 
weekly average, a 
. We md thousands’ of d ~~ our- 
selves in adve: 


$1 inch, readers 10c. line. No ‘discount for for tits 
= Send usa tial ed. Seampe tak 
ODSE COUNTY, Minnes —_—— om all and 
w eohfnipe tank Beran the ee 


ers have money. The bop GE COUNTY R 

LICAN, Kasson, Minn., covers this territory thor- 
oughly. Established a _ home print. The 
best equ country printery in the aay T ex- 
oy oy & evoting its new prick ty Aare 
to its increasing business. The REPUBLICAN 


kA. the ym Je; 1,500 circulation, and five 
other papers county. 


—— +o —___ 
EXCHANG NGE. 


be exchange, | a small amount of 
advertisin ith high-class maga- 
zines and monthly odicals on pro rata ar- 
rangement. THE & TRUM. Lancaster, Pa. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 

thing you do. If you have mail order 
stock cuts or something , and want to ex 
change them for others, put an gers pz te in 
PRINTERS’ INK, Tuere ‘or thio pape 

the readers of this paper with vith + hom 

y ect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


-—on “RESTED in goats! Learn about them as 

rch: ers. Read the AMERICAN GOAT 
BREEDEL J monthly. Room M, 147 
Fiftn Ave., 20 cents a copy. 


LIST of Rea! Estate Investments that are in- 
creasing in value at the aoe of 3 per cent 
a year free fo: your business ca 
F. W. DECK L. Bo: Box 2%, Atlantic City, N. J. 


\V AGAZINE Publishing 

yA Ch on account of death of owner 
One of 
Good psi 


is pal ly 1 itt 3 wickly. 
b ess — nq uic! 
wr references about y: reef. 

P. HARRIS. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRINTERS 


1 3000 RESTORED <5 portal « cards, $10.25 ; 5.000, 
$5. -. including printing. Geta tree 
enmpie. FINK & SON, Printers, 4th & Chestnut, 


Philadelphia. 


NVELOPES—250, 80c.; 500, $1.15 ; oe. 
Noteheads same price. ee 4d sy of e 
velopes and other stationery. VERN LAKHLY, 
Commercial Printer, | Girard, Pa. 


PRANTERS—Publish « shoy a shop journal. We sup- 
ply the copy. Write on business station- 
ery. THE PUBLIC EYE, 

c Madison, Wis. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
£ How often you hear gy! say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 
out of the ad 
The bold hical arrangement caught 
eye and et small ad stand out more 
: spony than one twice its size, but not so 
we 


One of the ings | we y pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for sett petting advertise- 
i its that are steune to be seen, no matter 1 
ition they occupy in the . Your local 
Printer probably has not the equipment for doing 
that we have, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 
‘ e furnish elect too, if you like. 
This is only one of — we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of ca’ — booklets, circu- 
are some of the aa t 
We make them stand out « tt e crowa too. 
P ERS’ INK 


0 Spruce St., New York. 
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BOOKS. 
a 8 a Ot ey ot 


went. 
J 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. ». ROWELL & 00.10 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


FOR SALE. 


OT of fine “ woodcuts. Buoclion’ work- 
manship. F. C. BRYANT, 239 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


- ; SALK—Cheap, one Bu one Bullock press in first- 
onditi Can be seen operating 
daily’ ine the CITIZEN office, Columbus, Ohio. 


Leones motor for sale. at pe oo powes ' 220 

olt Niag: ito first class condition, 

Will be fo UNION PRINTING 
Co., 15 Vandewater 8t., Yew York. 


OR SALE. A first-class 58 up-to-date newspaper 
and job plant in a prosperous part of 
Michigan. Satisfactory reasons for selli 
Address, if you mean business, “ NEWSPAPER. 9 
care Printers’ Ink. 


NDEPENDENT weekly pownpaner. with job 
office, in the best town in West Virginia. For 
sale cheap. A paying plant. Owner has other 
business. A great bargain. Invest ee quis. 
Address CO Y MAIL AND ADVERTISER, 
Clarksburg W. Va. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin; 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
qavertiounnens in PRINTERS’ Fess NK. e cost is r- 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. ‘Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8%., New York. 


EACHERS’ Names and Addresses—30,000 ac- 
tive common school teachers in Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas, M ssouri, 
lowa and Wisconsin, collected by us since Oct. 
1st, this year. Will joan original list for copying 
Ten part or its sr at $i per Sonat Be names. 
‘eachers employed in towns exceedin 
ulation an, excluded in this list. HF F. or ER. 
DELL & CO.. Leipsic, V. 
— tor 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


DWIN 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 


66 TACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 
His New York address is 10 Spruce. 


OTICE—8 years’ successful advertise:nent 
ee qualifies me to advertise ee 's busi- 


rofita, nF eeerinn 3 for $1. 
. VOORHEES, Box 1412, New Haven, Conn. 


Wx tn 3 ga JR., Trenton, N. J., writes” 
OPY for ony circular, $ th order, 
JED SCARBORO, 557a. sey 7 "proses 
R but if the 
P Better have it oa 
by tine AD- 
WRITER HOFFMAN. Lock Box Philadelphia, 
Li" ve'an ooee @ new business f Whether it wil) 
be an A a vs ° catboat x? d 
the advert aoe, us start y 
SNYDER R& JOHN N ;y aX Wr rise 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
AP CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
ready-made advertisements of great 
ance in the preparation of otversicoments, 
book contains over five hundred specimens 


good advertising, any one of which a= 
an idea for your ad when you get stalled. 
Address GEO, 


repaid on weoetns of price, 
P. ROW VELL & OO. Ls &: New York, 


-» 10 10 Spruce 

E make a specialty of of writing, 

illustrating and pri nting distinctive wok, 
lets, folders, m: ng cards, car cards, etc. We 
have the best writers and artists, that ‘salary 
procure in our employ. We submit specimens on 
oy provided the — is on station 
with a business heading. H.SLAWSON & we! 
[Successors to Slawson & Graham], Transit Bldg., 
New York. 


A= RITEKS and designe designers should use 
column to increase their business. 
price is only 2 cents a line, being the ee 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number the most sue 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. 
began smaii and kept at it. You may do like 
wise. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


F course “‘ hearsay ” helps me somewhat, but 

samples of my actual work enable their = 
cipients to “size me up” accurately 
portunities to mail such samples to intercom 
po py ndents for the simple reason that most 

fwd lients have been so gained. I make 
re 45 ogues, Price sts, Booklets, Circt 
Folders, Mailing Slips and Cards. Newspaper 
Trade Journal Advts., and =, ” doings are v 
apt to be unlike other poopie’ 's. Sending for my 
fog oo = cost you nothing and commit you 
to Postal cards will not be noticed. 
FRANCIS ” MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Philada. 


66 Diver TIRED FEELING ” comes over ad- 
— isers who run out of —? 

from m ge you a fresh sta: 

writin; or ten a years, SMITH: Box 1990, — 

TO } L-ORDER MEN—Send sample of 
ad and aan ‘if Lean shorten it or impiove a » 
write short ads that pull, and furnish plates, 

SMITH, Box 1990, . 

‘There are times when an advertiser runs out of 
ideas. He wants a suggestion to start him on the 
right track. I am ready to as-ist advertisers 

with Ay I can get a lot into a small 
apace, tenes a to write small ads 
with a pall. “SMITH. Bo 
Before you put an article on the market su 
I'll put you 2 the ti 
ourself. ake a spe 
SMITH, Box 1990, N.Y. 
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cialty o mail order ads, 
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Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Advertising 
Bureau keeps on file the “Leading 


At This 
| Office 


10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


Sicenicsnmmnnwel 


Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly 
Magazines; is authorized to Receive 
and Forward advertisements at the 
same rate demanded by the publishers, 
and is at all times ready to exhibit 
copies and quote prices. 
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A ten-line advertisement 
printed two million times 


for ines diene dollars. 


’ 4 , y will print seventy-five 
EK words, or ten agate 
lines, in two million 
copies (2,000,000) of conspicuous 
American newspapers and complete 
the work within eight days. This is 
at the rate of one-eighth of a cent a 
line for 1,000 circulation. The adver- 
tisement will appear in but a single 
issue of any paper. It will be placed 
before two million different newspaper 
buyers—or Ten Million Readers, if, as 
is sometimes stated, every newspaper 
is looked at on an average by five 
persons. 


COUN SET SSS POMEESMR SBELESR ESSE PPSE SS F 


Three lines inserted once for $10. 
lore than three lines, $3 a line. 
More than ten lines, $2.50 a line. 


Address with check 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 
to Spruce St., New York. 
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THE EVENI 


OF PORT 





a Siltnanwilly, Z 
Canin Se 


*ROSEBURG 200" 


The Evening Telegram ;' 


in i 
of its publication, and is for sale on trains and 
It is a seven-column 10 to 20 page machines 
Press franchise, and is a paper that can refer 
who consider it a paper of recognized value and 


THE EVENING 


Big Figures | ss #: 








THE S. C. BECKWI 


aa: SOLE AGENTS 
LA 
a AND ALL THE > ¥ 


Now KYO 43°44745-47-48-49 Tribune Building, Nev 
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TELEGRAM 


, OREGON, 


completely covers the undivided 
afternoon field of Oregon, and its 


far-reaching 
influence 


™ is recognized by foreign advertisers. Being the 
first to carry the telegraphic news of the day 
to the towns of the great basin tributary to 
Portland, it is indispensable to advertisers wishing 
to reach the people of the Northwest. 

ims in the largest city in the State, has no competitor 
ime field, reaches 180 towns the same night 


@sstands in the section in which it is published. 
ion, possessing an exclusive afternoon Associated 


ide to its ever-increasing list of home advertisers, 
ditculation. 








PECIAL AGENCY, | @aamuae 


ADVERTISING, 


469 The Rookery, Chicago 
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4 A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Ley my rice, five dollars a nd 
in advance. dollars a hundred. No kk 
mtg Being printed trom plates, it is al 

ng prin rom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

t#- Publishers desiring to subecribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ InK for the benefit of —_ ane may,on 
application, obtain special co ential terms. 

tar If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiv: ey INK it * because aaa 
ful in name, Every r P| 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVER' RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $1008 page. Spec: 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.w. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, NOV. 27, 1got. 














ADVERTISING is a matter of edu- 
cation and development. Newspa- 
pers ought to bear this constantly 
in mind and bring it oftener be- 
fore the eyes of their communi- 
ties than they do. Paragraphs 
from Printers’ INK might be run 
daily or weekly, and a few words 
added to suit local conditions. If 
a publisher wishes to reach out 
for more advertising he should 
not only exert himself for it, but 
he should carefully and methodi- 
cally work on the minds of busi- 
ness men. 


THE youngest Printers’ INK 


baby was born November 20, at 
Montpelier, Ind. Its name _ is 
Thoughts, a monthly magazine of 
news, suggestions and criticisms 
for mail order advertisers. It is 
published by L. E. Worster. 


THERE is a whole sermon in the 
epigram recently pronounced by 
the New York Journal: “Only 
the successful man can keep on 
advertising.” There is food for 
thought in it, and the more one 
thinks about it the more does it 
convince one of its truth. 


Panton & Wuite—the Big 
Glass Block Store—Duluth, Minn., 
send the Little Schoolmaster 
about half a dozen of their ads, 
varying in space from full pages 
to smaller fractions. They are 
well written and remarkably well 
displayed and illustrated. They 
all appeared in the Duluth even- 


ing Herald, 


‘of Mysteries.” 
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BEGINNERS in advertising us- 
ually expect too much. In a gen- 
eral way, if the advertiser gets 
back the amount of his outlay dur- 
ing the first season he may consid- 
er that he is thoroughly successful, 


Your advertising should be a 
magnetic needle, true to the pole 
of your business. It should be a 
true compass, never wavering, 
never misleading. If it fulfills this 
function it will not need long to 
convince the public that it may be 
followed implicitly. 


THE editor of the Magazine of 
Mysteries has outstripped all his 
editorial brethren and broken all 
records in the matter of obtaining 
unique contributions. He an- 
nounces that “The Universal 
Brotherhood of Ancient Mystic 
Adepts” (also known as “The 
Holy Seven”) have, for the first 
time in thousands of years, con- 
sented to appear in nrint. (How 
they appeared in print thousands 
of years ago is, of course, “anoth- 
er story”). The public is invited 
to submit problems to them in 
“care of Brother No. 1, Magazine 
Personally, the 
Little Schoolmaster is much inter- 
ested in knowing whether any of 
the Brothers—or the whole seven 
combined—are adept enough to 
get circulation statements. from 
New York dailies. 


Tue Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York, sends out a handsome 
32-page booklet, “The Mediterran- 
ean Illustrated,” in behalf of the 
Dominion Line of ocean steamers. 
It is a mongraph on the company’s 
service to Mediterranean ports, 
well written and filled with a pro- 
fusion of excellent wash drawings 
run upon a light tint. By the pro- 
cess of “‘stippling” the paper after 
printing the little volume is made 
extremely luxurious. It is a nota- 
ble example of advertising as it 
should be gotten up to appeal to 
refined people, and the one thing 
lacking to it is the signature of 
the artist who made the pictures. 
The people to whom such a book- 
let will appeal take considerable 
interest in knowing who makes 
pictures of this quality, and the 
artist’s signature adds weight, 
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To advertise is to give your bus- 
-jness speech. “The poor fool who 
closes his mouth never winneth a 
dollar,” runs a $_a_gvsy proverb. 


“Syor-0-DON'T” is the latest 
monstrosity in names of adver- 
tised articles. It is the name of a 
device for preventing snoring, and 
the Chicago company which ex- 
ploits it wants “the names of all 
snorers and mouth-breathers ev- 


erywhere.” 


BrooKLyN Life includes in its 
make up representative features of 
New York Life, the better charac- 
teristics of Town Topics and well 
put together society news, such as 
is contained in Town and Coun- 
try, formerly known as the Home 
Journal. In the Borough of Brook- 


lyn and surburban towns on Long 
Island Brooklyn Life is very pop- 
ular and pretty generally read. 


THE man who adopts and fol- 
iows the course and methods of a 
successful advertiser is very likely 
to fail. There was some point in 
that course at which it would have 
been wise to make a departure on 
his own hook. But if he had been 
shrewd enough to have discovered 
what would have been wise to 
adopt and what not, he would un- 
doubtedly have been sufficiently 
bright to have mapped out an or- 
iginal course for himself. 


Now that the grocery world has 
learned to put its eatables in tight 
cans, jars and cartons, protecting 
them from damp, dust and mi- 
crobes, it is giving some attention 
to the form of package. The 
housewife dearly loves a jar that 
can be used for putting up fruit 
or jelly after it has given up its 
original contents, so a New York 
firm packs chipped beef and sliced 
bacon in glass jars that serve this 
purpose. Another firm packs 
baking powder in glass rolling 
pins, while still others make their 
cartons fit to do service as lunch 
boxes. There is no doubt but 
these factors play a large part in 
sales, for women buy all things 
with asvjew of getting the most 
out of them, and anything that ap- 
peals to their sense of domestic 
economy is sure to be foremost in 
their favor, 
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AccorpInc to Public Opinion, 
the theatrical syndicate has en- 
deavored to secure the discharge 
of Mr. Norman Hapgood, the dra- 
matic critic of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, because 
he has been frank in criticising its 
productions and has, in his re- 
cently published book, “The Stage 
in America,” described the syndi- 
cate’s origin, development and 
methods in very plain language. 
By withdrawing its advertising 
from the Commercial Advertiser, 
it has caused a weekly loss of 
many times Mr. Hapgood’s sal- 
ary, it is said, but the paper has 
seen fit to stand by its critic re- 
gardless of this action. The New 
York end of the “trust” consists 
of thirteen theaters. Life says 
that the syndicate has already suc- 
ceeded in displacing objectionable 
critics in Pittsburg and Washing- 
ton, and it is admitted in the Dra- 
matic News (the syndicate organ) 
that similar tactics have been used 
in Boston, Providence and Detroit. 


In the anniversary number of 
the Post, Mr. John Ranken Towse 
had the following to say concern- 
ing the growth of evening papers: 
“In the development of New York 
journalism during the last quar- 
ter of a century there is, perhaps, 
no more striking fact than the 
gradual substitution of the even- 
ing for the morning paper as the 
chief purveyor of news, the refer- 
ence being not only to local and 
domestic intelligence, but to a ma- 
jority of the most important oc- 
currences in all parts of the civi- 
lized world. The explanation of 
it, of course, is exceedingly sim- 
ple, being found in the enormous 
multiplication of facilities for the 
collection and prompt transmis- 
sion of every item affecting public 
or private interests, and in the ac- 
cident of geographical position 
which, owing to difference of lon- 
gitude, enables the afternoon pa- 
per here to report the happenitigs 
of most of the busiest, waking 
hours of Europe. So far as the 
Eastern hemisphere is concerned, 
the New York morning paper has 
a monopoly only of the not very 
fruitful news period between 10 
p.m. and 6 a.m.’ 
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THIs is not so much an “age of 
advertising” as an age in which 
advertising is being developed and 
used to advantage, in common 
with steam, electricity and modern 
explosives. Advertising in a rudi- 
mentary form belongs to all ages. 
The twentieth century advertiser 
who stepped back into old Rome 
or Athens would be as much a 
power in himself as the soldier 


who stepped back with a rapid- 
fire gun. 


TueE worlds of biological and 
horticultural science are busily ex- 
perimenting with hybrids, and 
have already got well on toward 
a boneless shad and a fruit that 
will combine the better flavors of 
the orange and the grape-fruit. 
The world of advertising is also 
trying its hand at hybrids with 
singularly happy results. It is 
combining the poster with the old 
style solid agate newspaper ad that 
still holds its place in mail order 
journals. It has taken up this 
blurred, illegible antique of pub- 
licity and, with the infusion of a 
few bold display lines that are not 
nearly as large as they look upon 
the printed page, has given it al- 
most the force of an eight-sheet 
poster. Some of the small ads in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Suc- 
cess and Saturday Evening Post 
stand out like magazine pages. 
Pictures are also being reduced. 
The halftone of a building that is 
but an inch square now has detail 
that would be marvelous were it 
not so common. The blood of the 
old agate ad is in evidence in the 
new hybrid, too, for none of these 
small ads are over four inches, 
while two, and even one inch 
spaces, are far more numerous. 
Yet all are clean, distinct and at- 
tractive. 

“T HAVE further resolved that I 
will in the future represent no 
newspaper unless I can show a 
sworn statement of actual circula- 
tion. I shall continue to represent 
the Washington Star, the Balti- 
more News and the Indianapolis 
News, together with the Newark 
News, with offices in the Tribune 
Building, New York, and Boyce 
Building, Chicago.” — M. Lee 
Starke. 
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Junius Barnes & Son, Burling. 
ton, Vt., advertise a liniment un- 
der the name of “Mysterious Pain 
Cure.” Following the same line 
of nomenclature and thought, 
there ought to be room for a ca- 
balistic liver pill, an unintelligible 
cough remedy and a portentious 
porous plaster. 


Hersert L. BripGMAN, though 
still in the prime of life, has had 
an active and successful experi- 
ence in the publication of newspa- 
pers covering more years than a 
young man could very well re- 
member. Under his management 
the Brooklyn Standard-Union ap- 
pears to be growing in favor and 
to deserve the recognition which 
is accorded to it by both readers 
and advertisers. 


At the Paris Exposition of 1900 
the French hit upon a way of 
making guide book advertising 
profitable in high degree. The 
plan ought to be eminently useful 
in the next few years of exposi- 
tions in this country. Each ad- 
vertiser who took a page in cer- 
tain guide books of Paris and the 
exhibition was entitled to print a 
coupon with his advertisement 
which was receivable as part pay- 
ment upon purchases at his place 
of business. Any visitor who 
presented the book itself with cou- 
pon intact got a discount upon his 
admission ticket to certain “side 
shows” inside the grounds, while 
at the cafes the coupons were 
good for a cup of coffee or a glass 
of wine with meals. Shopkeepers 
in the city itself gave discounts 
upon bargains advertised in the 
guide books. Thus, an optician 
advertised a fine opera glass at “I 
franc 50 centimes instead of 2 
francs”; a drapier offered “6 che- 
nille veils and a beautiful scarf of 
chantilly lace, actually worth 15 
francs, the whole for 4 francs 75 
centimes”; a perfumer gave ladies 
who presented his couvon “a sou- 
venir sachet scented with red 
clover,” and various other mer- 
chants accepted their coupons for 
discounts of 5 per cent on pur- 
chases. As a “follow-up” system 
the scheme certainly had merit. 
and it could be modified to suit 
American expositions 
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Mr. F. James Gipson, who runs 
the Sphinx Club and the advertis- 
ing columns of the New York 
evening 7elegram, is to take a run 
over to Paris for a conference 


with Mr. - Bennett. 


NoveMBER 16 was the fifth an- 
niversay of John Wanamaker’s 
New York store, as well as the 
hundredth anniversay of the New 
York Post. The Wanamaker ad- 
vertising department improved the 
opportunity, celebrating in a page 
of the Post’s supplement with re- 
productions of A. T. Stewart's 
store in 1878, one of his ads of 
Nov. 16, 1875 and a talk about the 
establishment under the old and 
new regimes. 


Every employer appreciates 
faithfulness and reliability, and 
soon learns to know those whom 
he can trust and those he cannot. 
No matter whether he has seen a 
clerk shirk his duties or not, if he 
is-a shirker he instinctively feels 
it. This is perfectly natural, and 
quite in keeping with the manner 
in which we estimate those with 
whom we come in daily contact. 
There are many who, though they 
may not lie to or deceive us, yet, 
because they habitually do these 
things, we instinctively distrust 
them. Something tells us that 
they are not quite reliable. In the 


same way an employer reads the 


character of his employees. He 
knows those who will shirk when 
they get an opportunity; he can 
pick out those who will work 
while they feel they are being ob- 
served, but who will dawdle when 
the master’s eye is not upon them, 
and are not absolutely reliable. A 
laborer who will not, under any 
circumstances, neglect his work, 
who is faithful to his duty, wheth- 
er his employer is around or not, 
is always appreciated. Absolute 
reliability in an employee is indis- 
pensable, if he expects to advance. 
No employer likes to be surround- 
ed with those in whom he lacks 
confidence. He wants to feel that, 
whether he is present or absent, 
the work will go on just the same; 
that, if anything, his assistants 
will try to be more faithful when 
he is away.—John E. Hewer, in 
October Success. 
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Tue Grand Rapids Furniture 
Association, a combination of sev- 
enteen manufacturers who make 
15,000 separate articles, is using 
magazine space to advertise its 
trade-mark, a red triangle bearing 
the letters “G. R. M.” This trade- 
mark appears upon each article 
made by any one of its members, 
and the combination advertising is 
meant to benefit all alike. The as- 
sociation also maintains a bureau 
through which to supply literature 
concerning its products. 


NAPOLEON said, “I have two 
hundred millions in my coffers, 
but I would give them all for Mar- 
shal Ney.” Napoleon wanted a 
man when he said that. The great 
cry, since the world began, is, 
“Give us a man.” The scarcest 
thing in the world is a man—a 
man who can accomplish some- 
thing, a man of force, a man with 
concentrated energy, a man who 
has a definite purpose and knows 
how to fling his life out to it with 
all the weight of his being. Such 
a man is needed in every calling. 
This century calls loudly for men 
of broad and liberal culture. This 
is a very practical age; theories 
and theorists are not in demand. 
The cry is ever for a man who can 
produce results, a man possessing 
tact, practical ability, and execu- 
tive force. The world wants men 
who are well balanced, and who 
are not cursed with some inherent 
defect or moral weakness which 
cripples their usefulness and neu- 
tralizes all their power. While 
specialists are in demand, there is 
little hope for men who are one- 
sided in their development, and 
who have sent all the energies of 
their being into one narrow twig, 
so that all the other branches of 
their lives have withered and died. 
Men who do not take half views 
of things—men of completeness, 
and of large comprehensive ability 
—are needed everywhere. The 
world wants men of common 
sense—those who will not let a 
college education spoil them for a 
practical everyday life. It wants 
men who are educated all over, 
whose hands are deft, whose eyes 
are alert and microscopic, and 
whose brains are keen and well 
developed.—Success. 
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THE laws against substitution 
are being more strictly defined and 
established by precedents. The 
Sterling Remedy Company lately 
obtained an injunction against R. 
J. Gorey in the U. S. District 
Court -for the Northern District 
of Ohio, restraining him from 
making a close imitation of “Cas- 
carets.’ The case is somewhat 
similar to that of the Pears’ Soap 
case recently decided in Missouri. 
Gorey is a Cleveland lawyer, and 
in 1900 prepared to put upon the 
market a laxative tablet that imi- 
tated “Cascarets” in form, name, 
color and box. An injunction was 
sought before Judge Francis J. 
Wing, and in defense Gorey held 
that he was entitled to use the 
word “Cascara’”’ to distinguish his 
remedy upon the ground that it 
contained a Spanish laxative 
called “cascara sagrada.” The 
court granted an injunction, how- 
ever, upon the finding that Gorey’s 
remedy had infringed the Sterling 
Remedy Company’s rights; that 
while he might use the word “Cas- 
cara” he could not do so unless 


he clearly distinguished it in de- 
vices, boxes and printing that per- 
mitted of no confusion with “Cas- 


carets”; that “Candy Cathartics,” 
which was also used in connection 
with the Gorey product, was a 
fancy name, and could not be used 
by him. The court found that 
there were several points in which 
Gorey’s product differed from that 
of Major Kramer, but held that 
these differences were less appa- 
rent than the obvious resem- 
blances, and that, unless the de- 
fendant had intended to infringe 
upon the rights of the complain- 
ant, he had gone to extraordinary 
pains to imitate his product and 
package to no purpose. The right 
of Gorey to sell tablets containing 
cascara sagrada under the trade 
name of “Cascara” was sustained, 
but he was enjoined from imitat- 
ing “Cascarets” in form, package 
or wording. The decision is re- 
garded as sweeping and decisive, 
showing that the laws against sub- 
stitution of advertised articles re- 
quire that those who go into bus- 
iness must do so with a knowledge 
of articles in their line that are al- 
ready upon the market. 
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WANAMAKER’s adsmith has a 
love for both sides of an advertis- 
ing page that is wholly his own, 
Not resting at the invention of the 
triangular corner coupon, he js 
now using a somewhat similar de. 
vice to lead estray readers back ‘to 
his ads. In a late issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post he ran an 
8-inch double column ad on one 
side of the page, and, in the corner 
of the opposite side of the leaf, 
used two inches single column to 
print the admonition: “Turn back 
this page—there is something on 
the opposite page that will inter- 
est you—John Wanamaker.” It is 
a very good device, too, for few 
will fail to turn the leaf. 


“I ATTRIBUTE my personal suc- 
cess partly to the fact that I very 
soon found out that the work of © 
other people with which I was sat- 
isfied was always better than my 
own work with which I was satis- 
fied. The Jron Age is the product 
of the men who have been asso- 
ciated with me. I have been called 
a good judge of men, but I am 
conscious of not knowing so much 
of them as I am believed to know. 
I try men in small places first, 
and, as they prove competent or 
incompetent, advance them or put 
them into suitable minor places. A 
man who cannot run fast freight 
trains may make an_ excellent 
brakeman.”—From an_ interview 
with J. David Williams, of the 
Iron Age, the best trade paper im 
America. 


“ BOOKS ARE OPEN.” 


The Reading (Pa.) Zag/e, which is 
one of the best papers published any- 
where in a town of the size of Reading, 
issues a circular in which it says: “ We 
are ready to prove every assertion 
made here,” and goes on to claim that 
its circulation is “ Almost 16,000. To 
be exact, 15,397 copies a day.” An 
application from the office of the 
American Newspaper Directory hav- 
ing a bearing upon the alleged readi- 
ness to prove every assertion about its 
circulation, brought a most succinct 
and terse reply. Here is the exact 
wording: 

** You can go to hell whenever you are ready, 
—The Eagle.” 
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Smells Nice 


You can tell by the 
smell of Omega Oil 
that it is different 
from any other lini- 
ment you ever saw. 
It has a peculiar 
and pleasant odor, 
Besides being the 
‘best remedy in the 
world for stopping 
pains, it is. also 
the nicest to use. 
Tt is not made of 
turpentine or ammo- 
nia, but the body of 
it is:2 pure vegeta- 
ble dik’ Into this 
.oil ig put four other 
ingredients, one of 
‘which is a green 
-herb that stops pain 
a. good. deal on the 
‘game principle: that 
a puff of wind blows 
out a lamp, or water 
quenches a ‘fire. 
Oncva Gitiewood fat everything « liniment ought to be good for. on 





_ One of the Omega ads now running in the dailies. This ad is con- 
spicuously good for its striking illustration and display, and its brief, terse 
and instructive reading matter. 
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“PRINCE RANJIT OF BE- 
LOOCHISTAN.” 


If there is anybody in New 
York City who thinks himsel 
“Tt” at the game of advertising, he 
may be interested to know that 
there is a man living here at pres- 
ent who can give him cards and 
spades and beat him easily. 

Nobody ever heard of Prince 
Ranjit of Beloochistan until he ar- 
rived at the Hotel Cecil in London 
some weeks ago with a retinue of, 
about two dozen servants. They 
were all dressed in true Oriental 
fashion, and caused such a flutter 
of excitement among English so- 
ciety that the India Office, to 
quiet curiosity, had to issue an 
official bulletin about him, making 
the statement that, so far as 
known, there was no such title 
as “Prince of Beloochistan” 
known in India. 

The Prince himself was impas- 
sive and silent, after the manner 
of his race. He had engaged 
twenty-three rooms for himself 
and retinue—the biggest single or- 


der that the fashionable Hotel Ce- 


cil ever had! After stopping in 
the hotel one week, he suddenly 
paid his big bill and took passage 
for the whole crowd per steamship 
“Simcoe” for Montreal,.where he 
arrived early in November, sup- 
posedly with the intention of tour- 
ing America with his entire suite. 

Of course the curiosity aroused 
in London had been cabled here, 
where it grew in intensity when 
it was known that the Eastern 
Prince and his staff were coming 
direct to New York. As in Lon- 
don, the newspapers were filled 
with accounts and conjectures 
about the “mysterious Indian 
Prince.” 

He arrived in the city on No- 
vember 6, but took the precaution 
of leaving the Montreal express at 
125th street, in company with his 
secretary and his Nautch girl, Ba- 
har Bux. His retinue went down 
to the Grand Central Station and 
were met upon the platform by a 
white woman, who took them in 
charge and escorted them down to 
a boarding house in Greenwich 
street. 

There were plenty of reporters 
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waiting for the Prince at the 
Grand Central, and the fact that 
he had left the train in Harlem 
merely sharpened their appetite 
for news of the mysterious Orien- 
tal’s movements. Some of these 
keen-eyed and quick-witted gen- 
tlemen of the press were not long 
in getting a “line” on Ranjit, with 
the result that the next morning’s 
papers revealed the fact that the 
“Prince,” who had set two conti- 
nents on the qui vive, was really 
an ex-cook in the employ of 
Sherry the caterer, who had gone 
home to India to claim an inherit- 
ance and had returned to New 
York for the express purpose of 
opening an Oriental restaurant, 
His retinue were Indian cooks 
and waiters. The alleged Nautch 
girl was his niece, Miss Bux, and 
it was his wife who met the ser- 
vants at the depot. 

Further inquiries developed the 
fact that Ranjit, T. Smile, as his 
name has been here, went to India 
in May last to recover his inherit- 
ance. His first name in boyhood 
was Prince; and the legacy was 
left him by his relatives in Beloo- 
chistan. Hence, when he regis- 
tered at the London hotel as 
“Prince Ranjit of Beloochistan,” 
he had a perfect right to do so. 
The English society reporters mis- 
took the signature for a title, and 
“Prince” was not so rude as to 
contradict. How many laughs the 
ex-cook has had at the expense of 
the London reporters nobody 
knows. He did not have many on 
the New York boys, who quickly 
found him out. 

We shall now wait patiently for 
the printed and advertised invita- 
tions to visit the Oriental Prince’s 
restaurant on Fifth avenue, and 
may smack our lips in delightful 
anticipation of the piquant curry 
and delicious rice that may be had 
there for a few dollars per plate. 

Joun S. Grey. 
PY ait 

It is a question if a glaring mis- 
take in an ad has not been ptt 
there on purpose very often. Fre- 
quently such mistakes have given 
the ad more attention and com- 
ment than it would otherwise have 
received: Yet, is such attention 
and comment beneficial? 
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THE PACKAGE AND THE 
NAME. 


Great is the power of a package 
and a name! 

The Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany has grasped the value of the 
former, but it has yet to learn of 
the efficacy of the latter. 

This house sells borax to house- 
keepers for the purpose of aiding 
them to rid their premises of 
ants, roaches and “similar small 
household __ pests.” Everybody 
knows that borax can be purchas- 
ed in bulk at any drug store. The 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 
dwells upon the fact that the borax 
must be pure, and advertises its 
own product as “pure powdered 
borax.” It also says that its name 
on the package is a guarantee of 
that purity. 

Considering the fact before 
mentioned, that borax can be 
bought in bulk and that most 
druggists will probably try to sell 
it that way, it would seem that 
something more about their borax 
should be impressed upon the 
reader’s mind. Every druggist 
will say, of course, that his “is 
“pure powdered borax.” If the 
jntending purchaser forgets the 
name of the manufacturers, a sale 
is lost to them. 

What is necessary in this case 
is a more distinctive name for the 
borax. Pacific Borax would be 
better than Pure Powdered Bo- 
rax, because it is more individual. 
It would stick better in a person’s 
memory. A woman that would 
insist on having Pacific Borax 
might not be so insistent for Pure 
Powdered Borax if the druggist 
said his borax possessed the qual- 
ities of purity and pulverization. 
_ The fact that borax is now sub- 
jected to the process of being 
“packaged” shows how strongly 
manufacturers are impressed with 
the value of individual forms, 
and of specific advertising for a 
trade-marked name. A name 
serves as a guarantee to the pur- 
chasers and as an aid to their 
memories. It is of value to every- 
body concerned.—A dvisor. 

ee 

WHEN a publication: fails to pull rest 

assured that it lacks circulation just 


about as much as your advertisement 
lacks effectiveness.—The Advisor. 


Barnum’s 
Monkeys 


“All well—all happy—lots 
of fun". That isthe regular 
report from.the monkey cage 
of Barnum’s Circus ever since 
the keepers began dosing the 
monkeys with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Consumption was carry- 
ing. off two thirds of them 
every year and the circus had 
to buy new ones. 

One‘day a keeper accident- 
ally broke‘a bottle of Scott's 
Emulsion near the monkey 
cage and the monkeys eagcrly 
lapped it up from “thé floor 
This suggested the idea.that i 
might do them good. Since 
then the monkeys have receive: 
regular doses and the keeper. 
report very few deaths fran 
consumption. Of course it's 
cheaper to buy Scott’s En! 
sion than new monkeys—cnc' 
that suits.thé circus men. 

Consumption in monkcy: 
and in man is the same discas; 
If, you "have it or are threaten. 
(ces Jed with it can you 
| take the hint? 


2 . This picture re at 
ee | the T: Mark o Scott 
| Poe =i ulsion and is on th 
sane Wrapper of every bottle. 
| Had | Send for free sample, 
_ SCOTT & BOWNE; 
Raia 409 Pearl St, New. York. 
’ . FOC and $1. all druggists. 








This ad was found fau't with in different places. 
While ‘‘monkey bus'ness ” is bad in advertising 
asarule, this one merely suggests the reletion 
which nfan and monkeys bear even in sicknesses, 
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THE AMERICAN INVASION 
OF ENGLAND. 


In an interview given to the 
New York Journal, Sir Thomas 
Lipton makes the following state- 
ments: 


_ The commercial invasion of England 
is due to a condition created, in a great 
measure, by the inactivity of the Eng- 
lish manufacturers. What England has 
failed to do America has done, and 
done it well. 

Let it be understood that I do not 
discuss these things from the viewpoint 
of an expert. For I do not pretend to 
enjoy an intimate knowledge of all the 
circumstances attendant upon the pres- 
ent state of affairs. 

But I do feel that what is clear to 
me is clear to the average man of af- 
fairs and must needs be obvious to both 
Englishmen and Americans the world 
over. 

It was evident as far back as twenty 
years ago that the extraordinary prog- 
ress of American manufacturers would 
ultimately bring them into close compe- 
tition with English manufacturers. 

And it was furthermore obvious that 
England would have to meet a very in- 
sistent and vigorous foe in the ever ac- 
tive, never ceasing struggle for trade. 

An analysis of the situation presents 
the two primary phases of the issue. 
First, English manufacturers proceeded 
on the lines that it was their right to 
set the fashion, their right to dictate 
the wants of the buying public, their 
mission to say what p toe A be in vogue 
and what should not. This state of af- 
fairs was not consistent with the devel- 
opment of the public mind in England. 
It was in a great measure a dominating 
attitude which created resentment on 
the part of the purchasing public. 

Second, the English manufacturers 
declined to keep abreast of the changing 
times and to move forward with their 
greatest competitor—America. 

The natural consequence was the be- 
ginning of a successful invasion of 
commercial England by a country whose 
greatest asset was its ability to gratify 
the tastes of the people. Mark the wide 
difference in the methods. 

The English dealer tries to convince 
you that you are really in need of 
something you do not want. He literally 
forces something on you that at the out- 
set you decline to accept. In the past 
the English buyer had no alternative. 
He was confined to the limits set by the 
dealer. Dissatisfaction was the conse- 
quence. 

Now along comes the American man- 
ufacturer with his fingers on the pulse 
of the people. Instead of telling you 
what you want he leaves the matter en- 
tirely to your own iudgment, and then 
sets about the work of manufacturing 
the very thing you have been looking 
for—the article the English manufact- 
urer has declined to supply, either be- 
cause it involved a change of business 
methods or because he could not dis- 
cern the commercial handwriting on the 
wall of the future. 

American money has poured into 
England and American metheds have 
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reconstructed the whole plan of 
with the result that England finds i 
suddenly called upon to move at a rate 
of speed that her system will not stand, 
Con — follows and the cry of “Com. 
mercial Invasion” is heard thr 
ay ae, oughout 
o where you will in Engla 
you will find the impress of oy 
can mind, the results of American in. 
genuity. When Americans open a 
branch in London it is perfect in its 
appointments. 
_ When Americans undertake to capital- 
ize an English company and equip it 
with a plant the result is an astonis ing 
improvement over similar industries 
operated by Englishmen. 

What is the cause of this? Simply a 

marked canacity on the part of Ameri- 
can capitalists and american manufact- 
urers to follow the spirit of progress 
set by the buying public. 
_ America, by her astounding increase 
in the inventions of comforts, has de 
veloped a nation of people who will not 
be satisfied with standing still. 

They are going forward with that cer. 
tainty and velocity that must break 
down and trample opposing forces. It 
is a great object lesson to England, 

hose of us from England who visit 
America, and there are many, cannot 
help but observe the difference between 
your manutactured articles and our 
own. In your dailv life, in your busi- 
ness methods, in your hotels, your rail- 
road trains, your amusements, one finds 
that added something which very nearly 
approaches perfection. 

All these things betoken a progress 
that is without parallel in the history of 
nations. It is the new school of ideas, 
the place where people can learn. 

Now, what is to be the result of all 
this? Certainly it does not portend the 
destruction of English manufacturers, 
as some thoughtless alarmists have 
prophesied. 

It will result in a general activity, in- 
= by competition, throughout all 
the manufacturing centers in England. 
And by this token the English people 
will profit. 

England has everything required to 
wage a mighty combat with America for 
trade. She has brains, labor, wealth 
and high civilization. Moreover, Eng- 
land is saturated with energy which, 
when once awakened, will lead the in- 
spiring march. 

Personally I see no cause for alarm. 
The pace set by the United States will 
have its good results in England and 
for England, and the cycle of time will 
bring her abreast of the necessities 
created. 

The world needs the products of both 
countries. Neither will fall in the 
struggle. There is room for America 
and England to trade on land and on 
sea, and the ultimate and certain result 
1s the mightier power of the Saxon race 
and the glorification of English and 
American commerce. 

——__+2+—_——_ 

Every retail advertiser may build up 
a mail order trade by emphasizing the 
fact that mail orders will be filled 
promptly, etc. A single line in the ad- 
vertisement will eventually bring the 
orders in.—The Advisor, 
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QUAKER CITY POINTERS. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


Madame /Yale’s lecture’ on 
“Beauty,” held at the Garrick 
Theater-on Thursday, November 
14, was advertised here in a rather 
novel way in the Record of Tues- 
day morning, preceding the lect- 
ure. On that day an advertise- 
ment measuring fifty lines across 
two columns was inserted on ev- 
ery available page of that newspa- 
per, making eleven 100 line cards 
in all. Each of these announce- 
ments had a catchy head-line, set 
in bold, black 18-point De Vinne 
type, and contained plenty of 
white space, making an _ eye-at- 
tracting advertisement. Here are 
some of the heads: “Madame Yale 
Beauty Lecture”; ‘The Season's 
Social Event”; “Beauty at the 
Garrick Theater,” etc., etc. Two 
of these cards contained the musi- 
cal programme and organ selec- 
tions to be given in connection 
with the lecture, while nearly all 
of the advertisements contained 
the announcements that there 


would be “many new and striking 


features; dazzling gowns; marvel- 
lous color-effects, etc.”” The Gar- 
rick Theater has but recently been 
opened and is the prettiest as well 
as the hardest to secure, and it is 
also the only theater which has an 
organ, so that the expense of the 
lecture was very great, but Mr. 
Wilson, of the M. B. Wilson Ad- 
vertising Agency, who places all 
of the Madame Yale advertising, 
told me that these lectures always 
drew large audiences of the best 
class, and that they more than 
paid. The Record was the only 
paper used for this sort of adver- 
tising, and Mr. Wilson told me 
that his scheme was very stuccess- 
ful. He also took occasion to re- 
mark that he thought the Record 
the best paper in Philadelphia. 
From the results secured by Mr. 
Wilson it would seem that eleven 
one hundred line cards inserted on 
eleven separate pages carry more 
weight than an eleven hundred 
line advertisement on one page. 

* * * 

Here is a unique “Help Want- 
ed” advertisement, although it was 
set in attractive display type. It 
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appeared in a _ recent advertise- 
ment of Gimbel Brothers, and 
measured sixty lines single col- 
umn. Position, upper left-hand 
corner of the Gimbel page, sur- 
rounded with a neat magazine 
border. It read as follows: 

“An apology. We were unable 
to wait upon all who came Satur- 
day and yesterday to buy wraps 
and furs and suits. This we re- 
gret, not because of loss of busi- 
ness but for the disappointment 
occasioned many of our friends. 
We have engaged all the addition- 
al worthy help we know of. If 
any reader knows of careful sales- 
people, we'd be thankful to have 
them send us names and addresses 
—or, better, have them call. We 
need twenty-five to-day, and right 
along.” 

I have no doubt that this card 
brought more desirable answers 
than any amount of advertise- 
ments inserted in the classified 
columns of the newspapers. 

* * * 


The Cubanola Cigar posters are 
adorning many dead walls and 
fences in and around Philadel- 
phia. They are very attractive, 
albeit exceedingly plain. But the 
catchiest and strongest of these is 
the mammoth electric sign located 
at the northeast corner of Ninth 
and Chestnut streets. The word- 
ing is simply: “Cubanola 5c, Ci- 
ar.” The letters in the word 
ubanola measure over three feet 
in length and of proportionate 
width, and at night the glare from 
the electric globes is so strong as 
to light up the street for quite a 
distance. So brilliant indeed are 
the rays from this sign that on the 
night of the recent election -the 
Record, whose building is midway 
between Ninth and Tenth streets 
on Chestnut street, was obliged 
to ask the Cubanola managers in 
the city to kindly extinguish the 
lights for the night, as it was im- 
possible to throw the returns on 
the canvas hung in the street in 
front of the building because of 
the strong glare. The Cubanola 
people cheerfully complied with 
the newspaper's request, and re- 
ceived in return some excellent 
advertising in the shane of slides 
thrown on the election canvas 
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during intervals when the ticker 
was not working. Some of these 
lantern-slides were even illustrat- 
ed, to more strongly impress the 
throng. For instance, one illus- 
tration depicted two men. One 
was smoking complacently, and 
the wording underneath the sketch 
was: First man—‘What are you 
smoking?” Second man—“A Cu- 


banola, of course.” 
* * 


* 


It may seem strange, but the 
second best-located and largest 
electric sign in the city is also the 
one which advertises a cigar. It 
is that of the “Cinco,” and is fast- 
ened on the roof of the building 
situated at the northwest corner 
of Broad and Chestnut streets. It, 
too, is very plain but very effect- 
ive. The inscription is merely: 
“Smoke Cinco 5c. Cigar.” With 
the trade-mark flourish under the 
word: “Cinco.” The name of the 
cigar is in bright, red electric 
lights, and the rest is in white 
globes. The sign is not as long as 
the Cubanola, but the lettering is 
just as big, and the reflection from 
the roof can be seen for squares 
on both Chestnut street and Broad 
street. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Cubanola and Cinco 
cigar signs are the strongest, most 
effective and attractive illuminat- 
ed advertisements in the Quaker 
City at the present time. 

* 


Another new advertising agen- 
cy has come to town. Its title is 
the “Penn Advertising Agency”; 
its motto is “Brains to Build Bus- 
iness.” The agency is composed 
of two well-known newspaper 
workers, Richard A. Foley and 
Joseph F. Kelly. Both has had a 
long and varied experience in the 
advertising departments of the 
Record, the North American and 
the Times. Their office is at 518 
Crozer Building. 


THERE is no reason why drum- 
mers should be superseded by ad- 
vertising. They ought to form 
very effective allies and aids. In 
fact, business literature in some 
branches ought to precede the 
salesman and to follow him also, 
acting as a herald and as a supple- 
ment. When utilized in this way, 
they ought to prove invincible. 
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WHY IT FAILED, 


The Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo closes its doors in No- 
vember with a deficit which js 
said to run into several millions 
of dollars, regardless of the fact 
that it had received the largest 
amount of free advertising in the 
newspapers and periodical press 
ever given to an enterprise of this 
character. The New York Editor 
and Publisher thinks the exposi- 
tion was a failure financially for 
the following reasons: 


No exposition ever received so great 
publicity of a certain kind. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were spent in 
getting out expensive folders, gim. 
cracks and posters, but only a few 
hundred for display or reading adver. 
tisements in the newspapers. his, we 
believe, to be the secret of the finan. 
cial failure of the enterprise. Had 
the officials of the Exposition appoint. 
ed a board of advertising experts, and 
been guided by their advice upon the 
subject of publicity, we believe that a 
success instead of a failure would 
have been scored. These men would 
have discarded gimcrack advertising 
and substituted newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising. They would have 
shown them how, with an appropria- 
tion of, say, three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars or less, the people of the 
country could have been induced to 
go to Buffalo. 

_ What could have been done by the 
intelligent use of a quarter of a col- 
umn in a thousand daily newspapers 
for a period of three months? Not a 
man, woman or child old enough to 
read could have escaped its influence. 

The Pan-American did not do this. 
They imagined that ads printed on 
miniature frying pans and beer mu 
or in pretty booklets and folders would 
do just as well. They secured the 
printing of illustrated articles now and 
then in the papers, for which they 
paid nothing, and thought that these 
were all that was needed to make the 
Exposition a go. Too late they found 
out their mistake. 

Newspapers and magazines should 
have been used almost exclusively in 
calling attention to the merits of the 
show; they are in closer touch with 
the people than any other form of pub- 
licity. Publishers were given to un- 
derstand early in the season that money 
would be spent in the papers, and that 
is why so much space was given to the 
Pan-American. When they discovered 
that they were to get nothing there 
was a decided change in their_attitude. 

If the managers of the St. uis 
Fair, to be held in 1903. try the same 
tactics they will find the atmosphere 
in the newspaper offices decided!: 
chilly. 

“+> 

It’s the long newspaper column 

that cannot be filled with an in- 


teresting advertising story. 
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Young Men Attention 


We are headquarters for Yoke Overcoats—1o0e 
of these natty and stylish garments to be retailed 
at the popular price of 


$15.00 


WELL WORTH $20 and $22. 


Cut 48 gee sad $0 loches tong, in the popular dark O: 
The haodsomest coats in the market 


irom our werkrooms. 


xford colorings, Fres¥ 





Standard Clothing Co., 


335 Washington Street. 


AN AGONIZING ILLUSTRATION FROM THE HUB. 


IT APPEARED IN THE BOSTON “ post” 


OF NOV. 7, 1901. 





AN EVOLUTION OF THOUGHT. 


Ostermoor & Company, 117 Elizabeth 
street, New York, have a single column 
ad in the October issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in which they cleverly 
demonstrate the evolution of thought 
with an ad-reader. As the illustrations 
accompanying the text are not mate- 
tial here, the latter is given alone: 

1. The first time he saw the adver- 
tisement he thought nothing of it. He 
doesn’t believe in advertisements, so he 
says. 

2. The second time he began to won- 
der what that Ostermoor Patent Elas- 
tic Felt Mattress was like, anyhow.- 

3. The third time he thinks hard on 

the offer of thirty nights’ free trial, 
money returned if it is not all he even 
hoped for. Express charges prepaid to 
any point. 
f he fourth time he scoffs at the 
idea that a $15 mattress can be guar- 
anteed as durable and comfortable as 
any $so hair mattress ever made. 

5. The fifth time he decides that it 
must be all right because such men_as 
William K. Vanderbilt and James Gor- 
don Bennett have them in use. 

6. The sixth time he determines to 
write to Ostermoor & Co., 117 Eliza- 





beth street, New York, for their free 
72-page book, “ The Test of Time.” 

7. The seventh time he concludes that 
he will sleep on an Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress as soon as one 
can be shipped to him. No store is 
allowed to sell it. 

8. The eighth time he sends a check 
for $15 and tells how his local dealer 
— to sell him a fraudulent imitation. 

The ninth time he rejoices with his 
wite over the purchase and _ instructs 
her to advise her friends (including 
you, now reading) to write at once to 
Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth street 
New York, for “‘ The Test of Time,’ 
mailed free. 


MAKE IT COUNT. 


An illustration in an advertisement 
gives to it individuality and tone. It 
makes the announcement of an estab- 
lishment stand out with strong effect 
and enables the merchant to get greater 
benefit from the space used. a two- 
dollar space can be doubled in value by 
the use of a 75-cent cut the merchant 
has made a profit of $1.25 because of 
his wise use of that advantage which 
increases the value of his space.—Ad- 
vertising World. 
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Doubt no longer exists in the 
minds of enterprising retail ad- 
vertisers that brochures and book- 
lets, and even folders and cir- 
culars, pay. The verv fact that 
they are employed by the most 
progressive merchants speaks in 
their favor. In the ordinary lines, 
such as groceries, butcher stores, 
clothing, etc., the issuine of fold- 
ers and circulars occasionally has 
been found to be effective. For 
patent medicine dealers even the 
coarsest kinds of booklets gener- 
ally bring in results. 

How much more ought finer 
booklets to pay in the finer lines? 
It looks as though the day is soon 
coming when retail dealers in pic- 
tures, bric-a-brac, jewelry and 
those who handle dress goods, 
millinery and notions will find it 
to their interest to give out at- 
tractive literature almost at regu- 
lar intervals. As the holidays ap- 
proach, in a very few years, those 
who shall not bow to this tendency 
will find themselves in the minor- 
ity. Typographically nothing will 
be too fine for this purpose. For 
the public is being educated so 
rapidly in this direction that it 
would be strange if it would not 
be growing fastidious. 

Booklets are not publications of 
the nature of catalogues. These 
are of an entirely different charac- 
ter. The catalogue is not required 
to be fine. All that it asked of it 
‘ is that its ‘contents shall contain 
the facts, stated in the plainest 
and most precise way, and that the 
prices shall be attached to the de- 
scriptions so that there shall be no 
misunderstanding. 

The booklet in view should be 
the daintiest creation possible. 
This is not to say that it shall be 
the most expensive. It is wonder- 
ful what fine effects may be ob- 
tained through the expenditure of 
some thought, a little judgment 
and a good deal of taste. Add to 
these a knowledge of typography 
and of the possibilities attainable 
through the selection of paper and 
type and it is surprising how much 
can be effected at a comparative 
little outlay. Add illustrations that 
are pleasing artisticallv. make the 
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text of the desired booklet crisp 
and original, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that it will turn out to be 
a profitable investment. 

Every business has phases that 
will interest the public to the ex- 
tent of bringing in enough cus- 
tomers to make the booklet pay, 
The history of the concern may be 
ever “oO commonplace, but from 
some point of view it can be made 
attractive. Then there are the 
wares themselves. The raw mate- 
rial of which they are composed, 
the processes by which they are 
transformed, how and when such 
wares were first used, and lots of 
other matters in this connection 
will suggest themselves. 

The style in which the text is 
written is a matter of importance. 
Of all faults, flippancy is the most 
deadly. Even humor is a weapon 
which cannot be handled too care- 
fully. The best style by all odds 
is just to write in a plain, straight- 
forward way, as though the read- 
er were standing before you and 
you were speaking to him face to 
face. In this way you will avoid 
being stilted, and also the opposite 
extreme, too familiar. Also keep 
your story from being long-wind- 
ed. If you have an anecdote which 
is very apt—thoroughly appropri- 
ate, it may be of assistance. It is 
best not to emphasize the business 
end of the booklet too much, nor, 
on the other hand, to let it be lost 
sight of entirely. 

Especially timely are booklets 
for retailers at the approach of 
the holidays. Booklets ought to 
be sent to a selected list through 
the mail or inclosed in every pack- 
age which leaves a retail store. 

J. W. Scuwartz. 
——_ +o 

Mucu has been said and writ- 
ten_against advertisements which 
contain a great amount of reading 
matter. Yet the large mail order 
houses which run many of these 
continue to prosper. One of the 
axioms favoring long ads says that 
you need not be afraid to tell your 
whole story, and that you ought 
not to sacrifice any of it to strain 
for brevity. But another wise 
idea is to break up the story into 
paragraphs, clearly divided as 





much as possible. 
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AN UNUSUAL  MATRIMO- 
NIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


is generally a _ certain 
sameness about the matrimonial 
ads in the “Personal” columns of 
the New York Herald. The simi- 
larity is in construction, needs and 
length. Nowadays it is very sel- 
dom that a woman advertises for 
a husband, but the men who want 
wives—or say they do—are nu- 
merous. It is refreshing to find 
an advertisement of the latter 
class that is positively out of the 
ordinary. It appears in last Sun- 
day’s Herald. 

To Fathers, Matrons and Elder Broth- 
ers: I seek an introduction to a well 
bern lady, younger than myself, having 
a dowry of about $50,000. 

I am 39 years old, a bachelor, good to 
look at, temperate in all things, and ab- 
solutely sound; I have spent six years 
of busy professional and scientific life 
in the city, and have had neither time 
nor opportunity for courtship; my fu- 
ture now promises brightly; I am en- 
tering upon an excellent manufacturing 
business, for which I have a thorough 
scientific and business training. 

.I have European University degrees; 
my social position and training in Am- 
erica’ and Germany are excellent, but I 
have been too much occupied for con- 
spicuous social life. 

My family is old and aristocratic; I 
have a title which I do not use, but I 
will resume it if it will please my wife. 

I am able to present the proofs of 
these and other considerations of im- 

rtance, with excellent introductions, 

uropean and American. 

I earnestly ask that only those who 
are earnest will answer this advertise- 
ment. They will be met with utmost 
candor; but the preliminaries to the in- 
troduction will disappoint the merely 
curious or frivolous. Address A. L., 
box 500 Herald. 

It cost $15.60 to put that ad in 
the Herald at 60 cents a line, but 
the advertiser is likely to get a 
large number of replies—he may 
even get what he wants, for that 
covert allusion to the unused title 
is calculated to interest some of 
the romantic ninnies who are anx- 
ious to have a handle to their 
names. 

The most peculiar point of this 
advertisement is that it does not 
appeal to a possible fiancee but to 
“Fathers, Matrons and _ Elder 
Brothers.” For that reason I 
should imagine that the advertis- 
er, as he confesses, has had no 
time for courtship or society, or 
he would know that American 
girls prefer to be wooed direct 
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a, not through “Pop,” “Mam- 
" or, their big brothers. In this 
mre he has made a sad mis- 
take, for though the average Yan- 
kee miss is willing that papa or 
mamma shall choose her clothing 
and jewelry, when it comes down 
to picking a beau or a husband 
she usually asserts her own au- 
thority. This fact is sure to in- 
fluence the number of replies that 
“A. L.” will receive, but he has 
otherwise worded his advertise- 
ment so cleverly that he is reason- 
ably certain of some correspond- 
ence and a few introductions. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


Every department store in the coun- 
try of reasonable size can build up a 
mail order trade of astonishing propor- 
tions if a strong bid is made for the 
country patronage for miles around. 
Catalogues, booklets. circulars and per- 
sonal letters will do the trick—backed 
up by a reasonable amount of newspaper 
advertising. One of the things to be 
remembered in this connection is the 
fact that mail orders cannot always be 
filled with exactly the goods ordered. 
The custom—and it has done much to- 
ward making many mail order houses 
successful—is to fill the order with the 
nearest thing available and to write a 
nice letter explaining that it is a better 
article shipped at the same price or that 
a credit has been entered should it be a 
cheaper one. The latter method usually 
brings a second order to take up the 
credit. The first few orders are the 
crucial ones. Others surely follow if 
the goods and prices are satisfactory. 
It will take time to build up the depart- 
ment, but when business does begin to 
come it will repay all that the earlier 
experience costs.—Advisor. 


pda NS = aici a 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING 
PHRASE. 


““ NEVER SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED,” 
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rank 


Jones 


Portsmou 


o other ale in 
Pa equals it, 


yay ‘i ras 


When you drink Jou arb he bn Portsmouth Ale 


Iv Frank Jones’ ale is as good as his ads, it’s all right. 


This specimen appeared in the 


New York Morning Fournal. 








A YOUNG MAN’S READING. 

Every young man should read a good 
daily newspaper, a weekly ans 
monthly. But it is not for any rn » 
advise what those particular periodicals 
shall be. A newspaper depends on the 
city in which a young man lives, and 
he should select—and this is generall 
not difficult to do—that paper which 
stands for honesty in its news and the 
highest purposes in its editorial expres- 
sion. It is not necessary that he should 
read a morning and an evening paper. 
One is sufficient: but let it be the best. 
No young man can afford to be igno- 
rant of what is going on in the world. 

good weekly is important because it 
gives him, in a more ———, prepared 
form, the news of the world. “Phere 
are a dozen good weeklies, any one of 
which a young man can profitably read. 
His best method, at the start, is to buy 
a different one each week until he has 
exhausted the list of the principal week- 
lies. Then let him select the one which 
appealed to him most. The same with 
the monthly magazine, which should be 
read for its presentation of what is the 
~ literature of a country. There are so 


many of these magazines, all of which 
og different, that the wisest selection 

a only after an acquaintance 
wit every one of them.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


++- 
SECURE EITHER WAY. 


“I suppose you are going | to be thank- 
ful on Thanksgiving Day?’ 

“Yes,” said the man of gentle pathos. 
“If I have turkey and fixings, I’ll be 
thankful for them. And if I don’t, I'll 
be thankful I am not going to get indi- 
gestion.” —Washington Star. 

—_+o+—___—_ 
THE GIST OF IT. 

We speak of the most important 
feature of any idea or piece of writing 
as the “gist of it.” The advertisement 
should be all gist. There is rarely room 
for anything else in the space the ad- 
vertiser has paid good money for.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 
> - 

TrousBLe which to-day looks as big as 
a mountain may to-morrow be dispelled 
by the force of a good advertisement,— 
The Advisor, 
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HOW NEWSPAPERS COVER 
A WAR. 


(Condensed from the article of 
Edward Marshall in Pearson’s 
Magazine for October.) 
Newspapers, like nations, are 

supposed always to be prepared 

for emergencies. In neither case 
is the mere fact that a situation 
was unforeseen and unexpected 
an excuse for failure to cope with 
it. To this, and to the ever-wid- 
ening areas of competition, is due 
the fact that news-gathering or- 
ganizations of one kind or an- 
other reach theoretically, and, 
with few exceptions, practically 
also, to every corner of the earth. 

Rarely, indeed, does an event of 

any importance occur that some 

newspaper correspondent or rep- 
resentative is not on the spot to 
give knowledge of it to the world. 

A single example of this will suf- 

fice as an illustration. Probably 

no event of recent times came 
more unexpectedly to the world at 
large than the victory of Dewey 

in Manila Bay, on May 1, 1808. 

The attack on Cavite took place 

fourteen days after the United 

States declared war on Spain. It 

was in a remote quarter of the 

globe, and up to the time of its 
occurrence scarcely a whispered 
premonition of it had reached the 
outside world. And yet, beside 

Commodore Dewey on the deck 

of the cruiser “‘ Olympia,” as she 

steamed into Manila harbor, was 

a newspaper correspondent—Mr. 

Joseph L. Stickney, of the New 

York Herald—while two other 

journalists were aboard the Unit- 

ed States ship “ McCulloch” and 
were present at the battle. 

The organization of the news- 
paper press of the world, designed 
partly to meet the emergencies of 
war and partly to meet other 
emergencies, is based on the great 
news agencies. America has the 
Associated Press and the Laffan 
Bureau, with several smaller and 
more or less tributary organiza- 
tions, England has the Reuter 
Agency, and France has the Havas 
Agency. Germany has the Wollf 
Organization, and there are one 
or two others in Europe of minor 
importance. The great British 
and American dailies keep special 
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correspondents of their own in the 
European capitals and one or two 
in the far East. British newspa- 
pers have men in Washington and 
New York, just as American 
newspapers have resident corre- 
spondents in London. The pres- 
ence of these “special” men by no 
means excuses the agencies from 
having their own men at every 
place where, or near where, im- 
portant news is likely to develop. 

The point of this is merely to 
show that every great newspaper 
keeps a skeleton of war service 
always in readiness. War seldom 
comes as a complete surprise. Us- 
ually there are significant warn- 
ings far in advance. Thus the 
rival editors are able to lay out 
their plans of -campaign as thor- 
oughly as the opposing generals. 
Occasionally, however, a war 
cloud breaks as suddenly and un- 
expectedly as the coming of a 
great earthquake or a disastrous 
conflagration. For such emergen- 
cies the newspaper staff must be 
ready for quick mobilization. 

Probably no war ever came with 
more astounding suddenness than 
the conflict between the United 
States and Spain in 1898. It was 
known for months in advance that 
hostilities were almost inevitable, 
but the actual beginning of the 
conflict was almost entirely un- 
foreseen. In saying this it should 
be understood that while the ac- 
tual declaration of hostilities was 
not made by the American Con- 
gress until April 20, the war be- 
gan, so far as the newspapers were 
concerned, with the destruction of 
the battleship ‘ Maine.” 

Thus far nobody has set up the 
claim that the blowing up of the 
United States battleship in the 
harbor of a “ friendly power ” was 
predicted beforehand. It came as 
a tremendous surprise to thenews- 
paper world, as it did to the world 
at large. At the time, there were 
a few correspondents in Havana, 
but nothing approaching a war 
service. Even the few men in the 
Cuban capital were not allowed a 
free hand in sending their dis- 
patches, for all news was subject 
to the rigid supervision of a Span- 
ish_censor. 

The explosion of the “ Maine” 
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occurred at 9:45 p. m. It was 
2:30 the next morning before the 
accounts filed at Havana by the 
correspondents on the spot began 
to reach the New York offices. It 
was, therefore, too late to chron- 
icle anything more than the bare 
facts of the explosion in the is- 
sues of February 16. Before noon 
of that day, however, a tug with 
three divers on board, equipped 
by the representative of the New 
York World at Key West, was on 
its way to the scene. 

The divers sent by this enter- 
prising publication were not al- 
lowed to visit the wreck or to 
make a descent in the waters of 
Havana harbor, but this first 
stroke of enterprise cost the 
World hundreds of dollars, and 
marked the beginning of the es- 
tablishment of the most expen- 
sive news-gathering paraphernalia 
ever assembled for covering a con- 
flict of its proportions. 

Within a few days after the de- 
struction of the “ Maine,” corre- 
spondents from all parts of the 
country were rushed to the scene 
of the disaster. The news-reading 
public demanded every possible 
item of information regarding the 
affair, the grave import of which 
was immediately appreciated. But 
the Spanish officials soon inst'tut- 
ed a censorship so rigorous that 
very little information percolated 
through the cable from Havana. 
To cope with the situation the 
New York Journal devised the 
plan of having its dispatches sent 
by boat from the Cuban coast to 
Key West, where they were put 
upon the wires and sent direct to 
the newspaper offices. The other 
papers were not slow to adopt 
this plan, and soon a large fleet 
of tugs, yachts and small steamers 
were plying between the island 
and United States territory. 

This was the beginning of the 
first fleet of news-gathering ves- 
sels ever assembled. The same 
plan had been tried in a tentative 
way during the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, when the New York Journal 
employed the “ Vamoose” to con- 
vey some of its correspondents to 
Florida points; but the “Vamoose” 
was too small a boat to withstand 
the rough weather frequently met 
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with in Cuban waters, and the in- 
terest in the Cuban insurrection 
was not sufficient to justify keep- 
ing a vessel in commission, 

With the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war, however, 
the situation was entirely changed, 
It was impossible for the public 
to get too much information on 
the progress of events, and the 
newspapers balked at no expense 
to obtain news. 

Never before in the history of 
the newspaper business was s0 
much money spent in so short a 
time in covering a campaign. 

In fact, it may be said that the 
Spanish-American war marked 
the beginning of the modern era 
of war correspondence. Previous 
to that time there had been no 
conflict of world-wide interest be- 
tween Western nations for nearly 
a quarter of a century. The pro- 
fessional war correspondent never 
quite disappeared, but his num- 
bers, down to the beginning of 
this conflict, were very small. In 
spite of brilliant work by corre- 
spondents, in more or less remote 
parts of the globe, in describing 
the “little wars” which are con- 
stantly vexing some portion of the 
earth, there had been no necessity 
for elaborate preparations for 
their work. 

At the height of the war the 
New York Journal had a fleet of 
eight sea-going craft in commis- 
sion, and the cost alone of main- 
taining these vessels amounted to 
more than $2,500 per day. The 
other New York papers had fleets 
approaching this in size, and the 
number of craft engaged in the 
work of news-gathering amounted 
to nearly one hundred. 

The work of following the 
movements of the squadrons un- 
der command of acting Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson and Commodore 
Schley, and of attempting to lo- 
cate the whereabouts of the fieet 
sent across the Atlantic by the 
Spanish government, afforded 
plenty of occupation for all these 
press boats and for the scores of 
correspondents that they carried. 
Every movement of these boats 
involved a question of judgment 
on the part of the man in churge, 
as important to the newspaper 
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which he represented as was that 
of the naval commanders to their 
governments, and naturally enough 
the admirals did not take the 
newspaper men into their confi- 
dence to the extent of disclosing 
their plans. It was impossible to 
tell when an attack upon some 
point along the coast might be de- 
cided upon, or to know, when the 
fleet left a port, what was to be 
its destination. Manifestly the 
only way to be absolutely certain 
of obtaining all the news was to 
keep track not only of the large 
fleets, but also of the detached 
vessels which were sent along the 
coast for patrol] duty, and the 
newspaper boats had to rake 
daily trips to Key West to put 
their dispatches upon the cable. 
To patrol a coast line as great 
as that of Cuba (the island is 
over one hundred miles long), 
and to know every event of im- 
portance taking place within its 
limits, was an extremely difficult 
matter. The plan adopted by 
most of the press representatives 
was to follow up the fleet, keep- 


ing the flagship in sight until a 
bombardment or some other event 
of news importance took place; 
then to make a dash back to Key 
West, put the dispatches on the 
wire, and returning, pick up the 


fleet as soon as possible. This 
method involved glorious oppor- 
tunities for “ beats.” 

The cables leaving from that 
port were always overcrowded 
during the progress of the war. 
There was a great amount of gov- 
ernment matter to be transmitted, 
and government dispatches inva- 
riably took precedence of all oth- 
ers, With the correspondents it 
was “ first come first served,” and 
the man who got in late, no matter 
how important his dispatch, was 
not likely to have it printed in his 
Paper the next day. There were 
occasions when rival tugs came 
facing into Key West with their 
Steam gauges registering a dan- 
gerous pressure, and the corre- 
spondents servine as stokers and 
feeding portions of the woodwork 
of the vessels into the furnaces. 

There were some exciting epi- 
sodes among the experiences of 
the men who carried these dis- 
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patches. On some of the boats 
oil in barrels was considered a 
necessary part of the vessel’s out- 
fit, and danger point or no danger 
point, it was poured freely over 
the coal burned in the furnaces, 
the correspondents preferring to 
take the chances of blowing their 
boats up rather than risk being 
“beaten” by some rival news- 
gatherer. The boats were most 
of them small, although Mr. W. 
R. Hearst, finding that he could 
not get good tugs, on two occa- 
sions chartered veritable ocean 
steamships, and used them as dis- 
patch boats for the New York 
Journal. Of course these ships 
had little to fear from the weather 
in the Gulf of Mexico, but the 
smaller craft frequently encoun- 
tered real danger in crossing 
from points of action to far dis- 
tant cable stations. 

Nor did the weather present the 
only dangers which the dispatch 
boats encountered. I know of one 
case—that of the New York Sun 
tugboat ‘“‘ Simpson,” at Guanta- 
namo—when the boat went into 
the harbor for news, and came 
out with anywhere from twenty 
to thirty holes made by Spanish 
bullets in her upper works. 

Not only did the correspond- 
ents have to face the possibility 
of events of the first magnitude 
taking place while they were tem- 
porarily absent, but they had to 
deal with the problem of coal, 
which at times- was an extremely 
embarrassing one for them. The 
small craft used as press boats 
could not carry a large supply of 
fuel. Even when the coal was 
piled in bags high upon the decks, 
they were not able to keep up with 
the battleships for long at a time. 
In order to replenish their bunk- 
ers they frequently found it neces- 
sary to put into Haitian or other 
West Indian harbors, where they 
were forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for what they wanted. 
Sometimes it was a matter of 
great difficulty to get the blacks 
to load the coal on board, and the 
correspondents even had to take 
a hand at this kind of work. 

Coal, cable tolls, port charges 
and all similar expenses had to be 
paid for in spot cash, Gold was 
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the only circulating medium that 
found universal acceptance, and 
it was therefore necessary for the 
newspapers to maintain accounts 
at half a dozen different points in 
the West Indies, and for each cor- 
respondent to carry large sums of 
gold upon his person. To cary 
about a thousand dollars or more 
in gold coin may be a pleasure at 
first, but it soon becomes monoto- 
nous, and at length develops into 
a positive hardship. Its mere 
dead weight becomes wearisome. 

Perhaps as good an indication 
as any of the amount of money 
spent by American newspapers in 
the search for information con- 
cerning the Spanish - American 
war might be found in certain en- 
tries on the books of the New 
York Herald. The New York 
Journal spent on the war alone 
an average of $121,000 a month. 
At one time one of the Journal’s 
correspondents spent $27.50 a ton 
for coal for a dispatch boat at 
Cape Haitien. 

The story of the battle between 
the American and Spanish fleets 
at Santiago cost the New York 
Journal $10,000 in- one day, and 
the New York Herald and the 
New York World spent almost 
as much in getting the same news. 
Of course some of this expense 
was saved by the sale of the news 
to other papers in the interior of 
the United States and to British 
journals. Strangely enough, no 
newspaper on the Continent of 
Europe cared enough about the 
war to buy a special service. The 
sale of the news in America was 
made by “combinations.” For in- 
stance, the New York Herald 
would arrange with a paper in 
Chicago, a paper in Philadelphia, 
a paper in Boston, and one or two 
others, to have its war news du- 
plicated to them by telegraph as 
soon as it reached the Herald of- 
fice. The World would make sim- 
ilar arrangements with other pa- 
pars in the same cities, and the 
Journal would supply still others. 
In the meantime the great news- 
gathering agency—the Associated 
Press—carried on what was really 
a fine and competent service 
which was duplicated to all its 
members, and they include most 
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of the really important papers ; 
the United States. a 

American newspapers really did 
less than might have been expect- 
ed in their efforts in connection 
with the South African war, Only 
a few really high-priced men were 
sent down by the United States 
press, and even in the cases of 
these correspondents some ar- 
rangement was ordinarily made 
with British newspapers for a 
combination on the expenses of 
the enterprise. 

The trouble in China brought 
about a very annoying newspaper 
problem. The East was left al- 
most “‘uncovered,” to use a news- 
paper term. American and Brit- 
ish newspapers were almost fran- 
tic in their efforts to get good 
men to the scene of the trouble 
quickly. But the distances to be 
traveled were so great, and the 
difficulties attending the journey 
and, afterwards, in getting the 
news out, were So serious, that the 
early news going to either Brit‘sh 
or American newspapers was miea- 
ger in the. extreme. 

The New York Herald was 
again about the only newspaper 
of importance that was fortunate 
enough to have a good man on the 
spot. The Herald’s famous cor- 
respondent, John Bass, had actu- 
ally started for South Africa 
when the certainty of serious 
trouble in China became known. 

This fact of the absence of cor- 
respondents in China when the 
trouble broke out, saved the news- 
papers money which they would 
have been glad to spend. ; 

Still, the Chinese complication 
resulted in very serious expense 
to the newspapers. The press ca- 
ble rate from both Hongkong and 
Shanghai to New York and Lon- 
don is 55 cents a word, and thou- 
sands of words were cabled. 

Few men are masters of their 
time. The moments that they can 
give to your business, forgetting 
their own, would not foot up an 
hour a week probably. Advertis- 
ing is, to date, the best force that 
has been devised for taking ad- 
vantage of those psychological 
moments—and is like to be the 
best for a period to come, 
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COLORTYPE PRINTING. 


The October number of Ad- 
vertising Experience contains the 
following on this comparatively 
new process: 

The commercial value of a new 
idea is often its greatest value, 
and yet is the value which is often 
hardest to impress upon _hard- 
headed commercial people. 

There are always a few people 
in advance of the crowd in grasp- 
ing all possibilities of the new idea. 

This is true of the colortype 
printing, as in all other cases. Col- 
ortype printing in the hands of 
leaders in its development has 
been a commercial success for 
some time. Yet it is still a new 
idea, and the advertising power 
of this remarkable product of col- 
or photography and expert print- 
ing has been realized among mer- 
chants, advertisers and publishers, 
by the enterprising few. 

Years ago advertisements were 
illustrated by crude drawings, 
then came better drawings and 
lithography, then colored illustra- 
tions, including the albertype, the 
photogravure and the halftone. 
Then came three-color halftone 
work, stop-out process, and last 
the colortype process. 

Colortype work has been tested 
by hundreds of conservative busi- 
ness men, and it takes the leader- 
ship among methods of colored il- 
lustration. Compared with color- 
type work as produced by those 
who have been leaders in color- 
type developing, ordinary three- 
color halftone printing stands con- 
victed of clumsiness. In a word, 
the colortype is to all forms of 
colored illustration what science 
is to guesswork, what accuracy is 
to inaccuracy. We will assume 
that illustrations sell goods and 
that colored illustrations sell more 
goods. Up to this time it has not 
been possible to get a really cor- 
tect illustration in colors. The 
lithograph and three-color half- 
tone process have approximate ac- 
curacy, but have only partially 
succeeded, because no artist or en- 
graver can equal the accuracy of 
color photography, which is the 
absolutely correct transfer of form 
and color values from the subject 


being photographed to the nega- 


tive, the yellow values to one neg- 
ative, the reds to another and the 
blues to another. Printing plates 
are made from these negatives and 
are placed on printing presses 
quite different from the ordinary 
press. The yellows, reds and 
blues are printed from the plates, 
and behold! the original is pro- 
duced in its every detail of form 
and color, no matter how many 
colors it possesses. 

Lithography, or the ordinary 
three-color halftone work, cannot 
produce this result. It can pro- 
duce effects, sometimes very good 
indeed, often very bad, but never 
by any possibility as true to the 
original as colortype work. 

The writer has just glanced 
through one colortype company’s 
list of customers. They number 
several hundred and are located 
in many States and cities. 

Generally they are the wealthier 
concerns in their classes, but in 
many instances they are the con- 
cerns which will be the wealthier 
ones, because they are not lost in 
complacent self-contemplation, but 
are industriously seeking new and 
progressive methods. 

The large mail order houses, 
and some that are not so large, 
lead other merchants in adopting 
colortype printing for catalogues. 
They let the colortype concern do 
the whole job, type and all. 

Publishers, of course, use the 
process. The adaptability of its 
accuracy to the requirements of 
art appeals to them. Look for col- 
ortypes in many books soon, and 
not merely in technical books, but 
novels as well. For catalogue and 
booklet covers the process has 
been found peculiarly well adapted. 

te 
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ADVERTISING experience is such a cost- 
ly teacher that it keeps the advertiser 
busy hustling for dimes with which to 
pay not onlv the publisher but the tu- 
tor.—The Advisor. 








CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTEKS’ [NK is a magazine devoted to the 

general subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 

tire country. its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 

tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (IU.) News. 

PRINTERS’ LNK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
metheds—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price ® a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 2 cents a line 
each time, display 50 cents a line. 4-page $25, 

, whole page $100 each time. Address 
‘TERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


BOTTLING. 


iv you wish to reach the bottling.trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es 
tablished in 1881. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 
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RACTICAL WEATHER. Published once 

month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the most accurate and Teliahle 
jong range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles @s those of cur 
National Weather Bureap's. It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
be ees w 

CTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State. 

a apne bmg at our new 7 

So goes to India, Australia,and nearly 
countries in Europe. It has some of the ae 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 
representing almost every profession, trade and 
calling. it is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun- 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on appij. 
cation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER POUR 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS. 


TT HE JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE OSTEO- 
PATHY. DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 

Am. College of Osteopathic Medicine and San 

gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, ILL 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


hee ~ Lowell, Mass.. TELEGRAM is the 

Sunday paper published in Middlesex Coun- 
ty. It is delivered direct to the homes in Lowell 
and allthe surrounding towns on a day when 
people have time to read. It has more readers 
than any three other Lowell papers combined. It 
carries more home acivertising than any two 
other local papers because it Ys advertisers 
best. Write for sample copy ; it will speak for it- 
self. New York office, 150 Nassau St. (S. 8. Vree 
land, representative). Boston office, 12 Globe 
Bldg. (John P. Ackers, representative). 
Office, 28 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


Te EAGLE, semi-monthly 4 psges. Send for 
rates. A. R. DAVISON, pub., Kempsville, Ala. 














MISSISSIPPI. 


4 he South is booming as never before in its 
history. Why not ride in on the crest of 
the waves! You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 
tory successfully (tbe most prosperous section) 
without an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valley, 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the confidence of the people. 











O LET: 


Three offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 
Rent, $600, $500, $400, respectively. 


Apply to Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
owners, on the premises. 














Send for a copy 


of the JOLIET DAILY 
NEWS and you will find 
all the leading advertisers 











of the country represented: Royal Baking Powder, Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Dr. Greene’s Nervura and Pinkham, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, Listman’s Marvel Flour, Maple City 
Soap, Calumet Baking Powder, Swift’s Specific, Rathbone, 
Lord & Co., Chattanooga Medicine Co., Sterling Remedy Co., 
F. A. Stuart Co., Postum Cereal, Scott & Bowne, Ripans 
Tabules, Gold Dust, Dr. Pierce Med. Co., etc. 
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OHIO. 


) PEOPLE read PENNY MONTHLY: 
100,006 Rates 0c, line. Send for sam- 
Address PENNY MONTHLY Co., Youngs 





ohio 





WISCONSIN. 


ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
D Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900, 1,416. 


CANADA. 


{NADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
C E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Montreal. 

















Displayed Advertisements. 
go cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 

nas $100 in gold will be given for 
tA 4 pan married ma n should read 
“What Happened to Wigglesworth, 
humorous book by W. O, Fuller, of Resend 


(Me) CouRIER-GaZETTE. Particulars with eac 
copy of book. Ask your bookseller about it. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isacountry weekly that is held in high esteem by 
its readers, who are & Le po A and prosperous 
class of people. it is a good advertising medium 
to reach the country population who are settled 

of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 


London, England. 


CORDON ae 


ents. 
and Ss 











Every information sup- 


G @] T Cc H plied. Write to them. 
To Insure Correct Deliveries 


Consult Philip Hano & Co. 








“T order a rug and you send a 
“lawn mower,’ said the wrathful 
“housewife. “What a blunder!” The 
“man in the delivery wagon said he 
“was not responsible for mistakes in 
“the shipping department.” 

“Well, hereafter I shall trade with 
“‘afirm that has a system of doing 
“* business,’ 


She chose a house that uses the 


Hano Retail Store Systems 


by which a check is kept on a multi- 
tude of details, including wagon 
deliveries and exchanges. 


If you are interested, please write 
and our representative will call. We 
f° anywhere for business. Cata- 
ogue free. 





PHILIP HANO & CO., 
Manifold Book House, 
1& 3 Union Square, New York. 























Ir. 
Luther R. 
Marsh, 


The eminent New York lawyer, 
who was at one time a law 
partner of Daniel Webster, and 
who is now upwards of ninety 
years of age, writes us, under 
date of August to, tgo1: “Your 
Magazine of Mysteries 
teaches out with long arms 
covering the whole field of Psy- 
chic and Spiritual Truths. I 
am so well pleased with it I 
wish it continued to my address 
regularly and to that end inclose 
one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion.” 


Hi 
Sample Zopy 
Free. 


Every reader of this paper* can 
have a sample copy free by send- 
ing their name and address with 
a two-cent stamp to Thompson 
& Co., Publishers, 22 North 
William Street, New York City, 
and saying that they saw this 
offer in Printers’ Ink. 


In seven issues the circulation has 
reached 30,000 copies. The Septem- 
ber ard October issues had to be re- 
printed to supply thedemand. 
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Three Thousand New Subscribers since September Ist | 


emphis Evening 
zsooo Scimitar 


This statement will astonish a great many advertisers, but, neverthe- 
less it is true. The reason for this enormous increase? Memphis 
being an almost exclusive cotton country, the market reports are in 
demand at the earliest possible moment. The Scimitar gives a 
complete closing of all markets of the world twelve to sixteen hours 
in advance of all other papers in its territory. This being the fact, 
and with many other improvements which have recently been made 
in order to make the Scimitar the liveliest paper in its field, it 
should pay you to investigate the merits of the paper as an advertis- 
ing medium. The paper has an exclusive day Associated Press fran- 
chise and runs from ten to sixteen pages daily. Correspondents in 
every important city in the Southern States. Is delivered by carrier 
in over two hundred surrounding towns. 
For rates and other information write 
R. A. CRAIG (in cHarce of FOREIGN ADVERTISING) 

41 TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK 87 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 




















woaoueeee ve VHS The Total Population 
American or 
Newspaper Directory ST. PAUL, MINN. 


18 166,000. 


for June, 1901 


THE os Ro 
St. Paul Weekly of . 7 


Volkszeitung] | cenwans. 


is credited with 
the 


Largest Circulation The Daily Volkszeitung 


accorded to any COVERS THIS FIELD 
c paper in Mi EXCLUSIVELY. 


























The St. Paul Daily and Weekly VOLKSZEITUNG, 


being independent and having unexcelled facilities for news 
getting, are read by all Cermans regardless of their religious 
== or political ideas. — 


Volkszeitung Ptg. & Pub. Co. Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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Tue Sarmnt Paut GtLose 


is the official paper of the city. 


C. H. EDDY, Eastern Representative, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 




















“The Evening Journal is the best paper in the 
he city.”—Statement of Fersey City Advertisers. 
Had in 1900 an average circulation of 


e 
Gvening 15,106, since considerably increased,among 


the best purchasing public in Jersey City. 
Local and N. Y. City advertisers attest the 


ournal value of the Journal as an advertising 
medium by a large and liberal use of 


its advertising columns. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















AND NOW IT’S 10,000 





The Press R epublic 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Is rapidly becoming the whole thing in Central 
Ohio. In less than two years its circulation has 
increased more than 300 per cent, and now it’s 
guaranteed to average 10,000 paid circulation daily. 
The Citizen’s National Bank will pay $1,000 to the 
first advertiser proving our sworn circulation state- 
ments to be untrue, or proving the actual paid circu- 
lation of the Press Repustic is less than the com- 
bined circulation of all other Springfield daily papers. 





La Coste & Maxwell, ** ?°** Tiv.rn Representatives. 
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RIDANS 


I have four sisters who 
had been suffering from 
indigestion. I gave them 
some Ripans Tabules to 
try,and I knowthey would 
not now be without them. 
Everybody that tries them 
says the same. They come 
up to the mark every time. 


At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough tor an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 




















Thirty Different Church Magazines 
uublished for thirty leading Churches of dif- 
erent denominations in Philadelphia, New 
York, nm, Boston. Buffalo. 
ADIFFERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 

EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 

for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 

AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the best firms. Carry the following ads: 
ears’ Soap, Ivory Pp, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hire’s 
t r, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 
Co. and many others, on annual contracts. 
These journals Fd such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copiesand rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 


200 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











a 


Che Magazine 
Of Mysteries 


Is a phenomenal success and 
has jumped into an unprece- 
dented popularity in a few 
months. The six issues were 
as follows: May 5,000, June 
8,000, July 10,000, August 
12,000, September 12,000, 
then 2,000 more were printed 
to supply the demand for the 
September number. The 
October issue was 20,500 
copies and the first edition 
for November was 30,000 
copies. 


Have You Seen Tt? 


You can have a copy gratis if 
you will send your. name and 
address, with a stamp, and say 
that you saw this offer in 
this paper. 


Worth $100 a Year. 


Gentlemen: 

Inclosed please find postoffice order for 
one dollor for my subscription to your 
MAGAziIne oF Mystertigs. I can hardly 
wait for the next number and would con- 
sider it cheap at ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS A YEAR, Money could not 
buy the benefit I have derived from the 
four copies already received. 


JNO. C. CHILDS, Rome, Ga. 





Fora free sample copy address with stamp, 


Chompson § Qo, 
22 1. William $t., . ¥. 
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| READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Christmas planning has been go- 
ing on for some time, and Christ- 
mas buying has already begun. 
That is why every ad, from now 
till Christmas, should be suggest- 
ive of the holiday and of gift- 
giving. ; , 
Four Weeks 
Away 


is Christmas—it will be 
here almost before you know 
it. If you’d favor your 
friends with a gift that’s 
sure to be appreciated, give 
them a pleasing photo of 
yourself, taken by Allen. 
It’s not too early to have 
them taken, and I can give 
more time and care to the 
work now than later, though 
no work is allowed to leave 
here, anv time, that isn’t up 
to my high standard. 














A Call to Underwear. 

If You Get a Snap 

of cold weather without 
being prepared there’s a 
chance a a doctor bill. We 
have the preventative—me- 
dium and heavy weight un- 
derwear in woollen, balbrig- 
gan or mercerized. Prices 
to range from $1.50 to $8 a 
suit. 





Horse Blankets. 


Blankets Again! 


If vou have money to 
throw away—buy your horse 
blankets elsewhere. 

If you believe in saving a 
dollar—come here for them. 

Our stock is the largest 
that can be found here- 
abouts, and we make this 
Statement without fear of 
contradiction. 

75 cents buys a_ better 
blanket here than $1 will 
buy elsewhere, and so on 
right up through the better 
grades. 

The saving is in the same 
proportion all the way 
through. 

But enough said—a word 
to the wise ought to be suf- 
ficient. 














Gives Reasonable Reasons. 





More Good 
Bargains 


Our crockery man _ says 
that probably our stock of 
Jardiniers is larger than 
that of all the other stores 
combined. It’s too large for 
us, but its size gives you 
the best of opportunities for 
choosing, and has led us to 
fix prices that should make 
a large stock look small in a 
very short timé. 

Nearly every  Jardinier 
was bought this season di- 
rect from the manufacturer 
at jobber’s prices; that 
means a saving of 10 to 15 
per cent for you to start 
with, and now our prices 
are one-half or one-third 
less than before. 

Here are just four illus- 
trations of the bargains you 
may expect to find. 





Straight From ‘the Shoulder. 








Store News 


_.Conquer your prejudices 
if you have any about buy- 
ing at a small store. Try 
the little store around the 
corner. It’s a small _ store 
with small expense. For its 
size it does the largest bus- 
iness of any in town. We 
keep on the move all the 
time. None but the best 
goods for the money. No 
baits to catch those who are 
not posted. If we can’t do 
a fair, clean, open business 
we will quit. 

Try our coffees. Our Rio 
I5c. is as good as can be 
produced for the money. It 
tastes like coffee. It’s good 
coffee. It’s cheaper at 15c. 
than package coffee could be 
at toc., because it’s pure 
and not covered with any 
unhealthy drug. Our West- 
ern Blend 25c. was roasted 
by one of the largest coffee 
roasters in the country. It’s 
intended to compete with 
any 30c. or 35c. coffee on 
the market. It will do it, 
too. We buy our coffee at 
an under price and sell at an 
under price. If you are not 
satisfied with it bring it 
back and get your money. 
That’s our way of doing 
business. 
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Turkish Baths. 





Protect Yourself _ 


against the vagaries of 
the cold, damp, fall weather 
and liability to rheumatism 
by takine frequent Turkish 
baths. They will ward off 
the dreaded rheumatics and 
keep vour blood in a healthy 
condition. Shampoo bath, 
with plunge, soc. 








Matter of Brevity its Easily 
Overdone. 


$5 Eiderdown 
Quilts Keduced 
To $3 


Brief explanation and 
brief price will give a hur- 
ry-up spirit to Eiderdown. 











Good and Strong. 


Good Gins 


Everybodv _ knows _ that 
there is a medicinal value in 
gin. 

Many people drink gin ev- 
ery day—it keeps them alive 
—it keeps the kidneys in 
good order and any doctor 
will tell you that if the kid- 
neys are in good order the 
heart is almost sure to be. 

We have constantly in our 
store a full line of the best 
and purest gins known to 
mankind. Read over the 
names and note the prices. 











Stove Repairs. 





Your Troubles 


are bound to be nu- 
merous as the ‘“‘stove sea- 
son” gets nearer and you 
begin to prepare for winter 
comfort. Therefore we re- 
mind you that we are the 
largest stove repair house 
in the city, carrying in 
stock the fittings for most 
of the stoves sold in this vi- 
cinity for many years past 
and having means to pro- 
cure odd repairs at the least 
possible expense to you and 
the minimum of annoyance, 
when we do the necessary 
work of putting them in. 
We study your convenience 
and will come and examine 
any heating apparatus which 
you desire repaired, free of 
expense. If you are in 
doubt about anything that is 
wanted it will save you 
much trouble to have us see 
the stove and take the re- 
sponsibility. 











A Headline That Will Hit the “Hard. 
ups.” 





Quite Clever, but Lacks Prices, 


The Shorter 
You Smoke 


our cigars the longer 
you enjoy them. We are di- 
rect agents for the best im- 
ported brands. We handle 
the standard domestics. A 
glance at your cigar case 
will show you what you 
need. A glance at ours will 
show vou that we have it. 














Will Money 
Help You? 

A. H. Jachles, established 
1888, will loan you any 
amount quicker and on bet- 
ter terms than any, on 
monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments, on _ furniture, live 
stock, implements and valua- 
bles or any other security. 
Mail applications will re- 
ceive our prompt attention 
and strict privacy assured. 


Open evenings to accom- 
modate working people. 











“The Man Without an Overcoat” és 


Pretty Sure to Read This One, but 
it Lacks the Description that 
Would Make it What it 
Ought to be. 


The Man Without 
An Overcoat 


is wanted here—yes, 
wanted at once—for there’s 
a sting and chill to this No- 
vember air that promises all 
sorts of trouble to the man 
who is not properly clad. 
You'll get all that’s com- 
ing to you if you buy one 
of our ten dollar overcoats. 
The quality at the price is 
our powerful argument. 


Original — for Cod Liver 
Oil. 


Hail That Hack 


Do not let it get away 
from you, but stop it. | 

If you do not stop it, it 
may get away with you. 

It’s one of the most com- 
mon sequels to the grip. 

If it is neglected it may 
become a serious thing. 

It may develop into a 
cough and become chronic. 

hen you'll be sorry you 
didn’t take our Emulsion. 

This Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil will stop your 
hack. 

25 cents a large bottle. 
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[Have You One? 


Does your life contain an unusual experience, adventure, incident, 
hope, vision or romance? Can you put it on paper in a clever, 
captivating way so that it will make a short story worth reading? 


Will You Sell It? 


If you will enter your story in The Black Cat story contest now 
open it may win one of the following prizes. Even if it doesn’t 
win a prize, if it’s a story that IS a story it will be bought for cash. 
No story will be considered unless it is sent according to the con- 
ditions printed in The Plack Cat. If your newsdealer hasn’t it 
we'll mail you a copy for five cents. Write at once, as the com- 
petition closes in 90 days, The Black Cat has opened the path to 
profit for hundreds whom it has paid tens of thousands of dollars 
and whose addresses it will send you as references. Name or 
fame of a writer counts for nothing with The Black Cat, which 
pays the highest price in the world for stories judged solely 
upon their merit. Here’s your chance to tell and sell your story. 


$10,285 in Prizes 


Ist. Tour of the 13th. 

World, 179 days, 14th. 

actual cost 15th. 
16th. 
3d. Cash 17th. Round Trip, Bos- 
4th. ton to Cuba 
5th. Crown Piano.... 18th. 
6th. Round Trip, Bos- 19th. 

ton to ’Frisco.... 20th. 

7th. 21st. 
8th. " 22d. 
gth. 23d. Fox Typewriter. 
loth. ; 24th. Oliver ™ 
11th. 25th to 39th. 15 Cash 
12th. Prizes at $100 each 1,500 

















If preferred, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 17, 23 or 
24 may be converted into their cash equiva- 
lent, less the guarantee already paid to se- 
cure their delivery. 

All cash prizes will be paid by certified 
check on The International Trust Com- 
pany, of Boston. The Automobile, Crown 
Piano, Angelus and Typewriters will be de- 
livered, freight prepaid, at any railway 
Station. 


The Black Cat 
L BOSTON, MASS. 


















































THE. 
WICHITA EAGLE 


Is Not Installing a 


... NEW... 
QUAD PRESS 


As a te ii ep 
siete de eg 


CIRCULATION AND 
INCREASED VOLUME 
OF BUSINESS 


eee 





_R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager 
§.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY | 
| 


Tribune Building, New York City | 


The Rookery, w% & Chicago 
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Al Authority! 


OFFICE OF THE press MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


November 12, 1901. 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York City. 


Gentlemen: We inclose with this a copy of 
letter which we sent you June 20th, order- 
ing some ink. The ink was satisfactory. We 
have tried some other since, that was higher 
price but no better than yours. 

Please read order of June 20th very care- 
fully and send us 100 pound keg seme as sent 
at that time. Be sure to make it just what 
we want and we will stand by you, ordering in 
larger quantities next time. We inclose $5. 

What will you sell us 250 pounds for? 

Yours truly, 


SLAUSON & BOYD. 








Messrs. Slauson & Boyd are two of the best known pub- 
lishers in New York State, and when they say my news ink is 
all right I don’t ask for any higher authority. They were very 
particular in ordering the first lot, wanting an ink to work on 
their new Cox Duplex press, which had to be black with no off- 
set, and not dry on the rollers. Judging by this testimonial, 
my ink must have filled the bill in every particular. My news 
ink is sold as follows : 


500 Ib. barrels, $20.00 


250 “* kegs, 11.25 
100 “* = 5.00 
so “* va 2.75 
os * - 1.50 


My terms are strictiy cash in advance. When the ink is not 
found satisfactory I cheerfully refund the money and pay all 
transportation charges. Send for my price list of job inks. 


Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St. , New York 
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AGAIN NEXT TO THE 


Topofthe List! 


For the month of October, 1901, 
it is again the proud record of 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 


TO HAVE CARRIED MORE PAID ADVERTISING THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE ENTIRE UNITED 
STATES, WITH THE SINGLE EXCEPTION QF THE NEW 
YORK HERALD : 


Following are the figures, which are furnished in almost every instance by the 
newspaper itself, and therefore officially correct. They show the total number of agate 
lines of advertising printed in each during the month of October last as compared with 
the corresponding totals for the same month last year, together with the number of lines 
gained over the preceding year’s record. 

TOTAL LINES 


Oct. 1901 Oct. 1900 


New York 773,725 670,828 

Philadelphia ... 738,900 586,200 

New York 613,632 
607,424 
530,700 
477,900 
383,811 
442,637 
380,331 
397,188 
297 564 
307,125 76,275 




















In order that these figures may show a true comparison, they are all computed at 
the uniform measure of 300 lines to the column and fourteen lines to the inch. 


_ Advertisers appreciate the significance of this continued 
growth, which means that the Philadelphia Inquirer is one of 
the Greatest Advertising Mediums in the World. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exchange Building 























